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initials happened to be the same. He was Herman 
Roderick Andrews, the other was Henry Robert- 
son Armstrong. 

Derrick thought he saw a chance to torment the 
proud, conceited and priggish Armstrong, who 
worked like a beaver, was stanchly loyal to 
Academy rules, and pretended to despise ‘flirt- 
ing.’’ Derrick mentally termed him ‘‘a deep one,” 
and Leila ‘‘a perfect little greenhorn.”’ 

The next day a severe headache prevented 
Leila’s attendance at church. 
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kind-hearted principal the story of Leila’s mother- | It occurred to her at once that this pleasant- 
less life, but his time was short, and the only | faced boy, who seemed so friendly, would be 
words he chanced to say helped to condemn her, a very one through whom she could reach 
| not to excuse her. | Harry. She threw aside her ‘extracts’’ hastily, 
‘‘ Wild’’—that was probably the reason why she | and wrote a note to Harry. She used only 
had been sent away from home! Miss Travis, | initials, and this was what she wrote: 
| influenced by Mme. D’Armini’s expressive looks, | z ss 
‘ . ti = | DEAR H—-: You said you’d forgive me if I told 
gave the word a different meaning from that in- | you myself I was sorry, and I am sorry—very, very 
tended by Mr. Ormsby, and redoubled her watch- | sorry indeed. Won’t you come to the Seminary and 
: nee F soa) a ir be friends? I get so homesick! I do think it would 
Mme. D’Armini’s manner toward Leila, so far fulness. Perhaps madame redoubled hers. be lots easier to study and be good if there was only 
from being unfriendly, was exceedingly indulgent. 


For the Companion. 


HIS FEMALE RELATION. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Redmond, of the Seventh.” 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER V. 


On Dangerous Ground. 


One Saturday, when Leila and a classmate had | somebody by that cared a little. I haven’t told any 
At first the girl received her advances with bad | essays to prepare on some historical subject, Mme. 


grace. She felt an instinctive repugnance, inten- | D’Armini accompanied them to the public library 
sified by madame’s first reception of her. Besides, | of the town, in quest of a book of reference which | the back, and with no pretense at concealment 


the scene in the Keyport museum 
was too well remembered, and 
madame’s resemblance to the un- 
pleasant claimant of another per- 
son’s money was too marked to 
fail of its effect. 

The French teacher’s visits to the 
three girls’ room were generally 
followed by some reference on Leila’s 
part to the museum episode, or by 
some little mimicry of her peculiari- 
ties of speech and gesture. Leila 
was always heedless of the open 
transom, and Mme. D’Armini often 
heard sentences not meant for her 
ear. 

But madame’s calm face and 
gracious manner bore no trace of 
irritation or resentment. If her 
mirror ever showed an angry, ma- 
levolent face or the gleam of cruel 
eyes, it hid. the knowledge within 
itself. No one could be more 
gracious than madame when she 
called at number ten—no one more 
charmingly blind to the tell-tale 
presence of pickle-jars, or cake 
crumbs, or suspicious yellow covers 
peeping out from under Cleo’s pil- 
low. 

She was full of gay stories of 
pranks in French boarding-schools, 
gently merry over Leila’s recitals 
of her own escapades, and amiably 
lenient to her poor lessons and in- 
fractions of discipline. 

Madame’s stories and her unfavor- 
able comparisons between French 
girls and American girls in the 
matter of fire and spirit excited 
Leila to certain feats of emulation. 

Several times she climbed into the 

pantry through the window, and 

escaped with pies or other dainties, 

almost under the nose of the cook. 

Once she was locked in the store- 

room when on stealthy expedition 

in search of oysters, and remained there all night. 
She concealed herself under a bed in one of the 
neighboring rooms, and, as some one passed be- 
fore it, reached out and grasped a foot, which 
proved to be that of Miss Travis. 

Punishment and reproof checked her only for a 
time. Madame’s sly sarcasm, ‘Ma foi! you 
become docile, mademoiselle,’’ with Rachel’s 
*‘dares,’’ and her own restlessness under restraint, 
led her into fresh pranks and involved her in new 
difficulties. 

A letter from Fred almost always brought a 
spasm of reformation, like the occasional ones of 
Rachel. After a tearful night, Leila would be 
wonderfully gentle and subdued for several days, 
but there was no wise friend near to encourage 
and strengthen the good resolution. 

Miss Henderson expected the teacher in charge 
of each section to have entire control of the 
discipline, and maintain a careful oversight of 
the pupils under her immediate care. And Mme. 
D’Armini appeared to be taking especial pains! 

Mr. Ormsby made a brief visit to the Seminary 
just before setting out upon his voyage to Europe. 
He saw Miss Henderson but a few moments, and 
the time was chiefly taken up with business 
arrangements. When he asked about Leila’s prog- 
ress, the acting principal looked rather grave. 

“Tt is not what we could wish, Mr. Ormsby. 
She has been uncontrolled, has she not ?”’ 


“Why, yes,’’ Mr. Ormsby admitted, ‘‘Leila was | 


rather wild and somewhat spoiled, but she is a 
good girl at heart. A little of your excellent 
Rosslyn training is all that is needed to set her 
right.”’ 

He might have told the indolent but really 
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| one about us. 


I won’t till you are willing. L. M.” 


ARMSTRONG ?” 


She folded the note, wrote ‘“‘H. R. A.’ across 


Under the inspira- 
tion of hope, she did excellent work all the week, 
resisting the inclination to break study hours by 


_ Surreptitious races through the grounds, and 


bravely working every required 
moment, though with many heavy 
sighs. She looked eagerly forward 
to Saturday. 

Oh, to talk with some one who 
loved Fred and Wayside—who had 
gone fishing in Birch Brook, and 
knew the horses and cows by their 
home names! To be like some of 
the other girls whose brothers and 
cousins from the Academy made 
them weekly or bi-weekly visits, 
and were looked upon with envy by 
those less fortunate! 

Saturday came and went, bring- 
ing its usual visitors, but no Harry. 
On Sunday, the two schools passed 
each other upon the church porch 
again. Leila’s eyes sought her 
cousin. For an instant their glances 
met. She bent her head with a 
mute entreaty. Harr hesitated. 
It was against rules, but I am glad 
to say that he lifted his cap. His 
face did not change, there was no 
gleam of recognition. Leila’s heart 
went down and down. 

On Monday she divided the honors 
for lounging and listlessness with 
Cleo. This young lady observed 
her narrowly, and on one of Rach- 
el's visits to the class-room, said 
lazily, ‘‘Leila Montrose, you’re a 
precious little sinner, and an awfully 
headstrong one. I don’t suppose 
it'll do any good, but I’m going to 
offer you a piece of advice. You'd 
better let the Academy boys alone.”’ 

“TI haven’t had anything to do 
with the Academy boys!’’ snapped 
Leila. ‘*What do you mean ?”’ 

“Oh, no! Not flirting with Der- 
rick Andrews, the wildest specimen 
of the whole tribe!’’ 

“I’m not! I never did. Cleo, 
how dare you say such a thing ?”’ 

“I’ve seen you bow to him several 


| was not to be found in the school library. Leila | went directly over to the cadet. She had no| times, and Clara Stetson saw you give him a 


had received a letter from Fred the evening be- 
fore. She had had her usual cry over it, and 
was filled with her usual good resolutions. Fred 
had asked if she ever saw Harry, and urged, if 
the opportunity came, to try to ‘‘make friends”’ 
with her cousin. 

“I can’t help thinking you would both be 


happier,’’ Fred wrote, ‘‘and I should certainly be, | 


if I knew Harry saw you occasionally, and you 
| were to each other what own cousins—Montrose 
| cousins—ought to be. Little sister, can’t you 
| forgive and forget, and ask Harry to do the same ? 
| Why, he told me once he would stand up for you 
| to the world’s end if you needed him.” 

Leila, under the influence of that letter, felt that 
| she could easily forgive Harry, and, what was 
|more, ask him to forgive her. How to do it was 
|the question. She would not claim the relation- 
ship between them until he had signified that he 
| was willing. Her mind was full of the letter and 
| her cousin when she entered the reading-room of 
the library, and beheld there several of the Acad- 
|emy cadets, under the charge of one of their 
| captains, and evidently on a similar errand. 

An earnest look at the group of uniforms con- 
| vinced Leila that Harry was not there. Disap- 
| pointed, she obtained the book she sought, and, 
| seated at one of the tables with her classmate, 
| began the work for which they had come. 

Madame, at a little distance, looked over some 
| new magazines. 

When the ladigs entered, the senior cadet stood 
| with his back turned toward them. Afterward, 
taking a seat, he faced the two girls, and Leila 
once more met Derrick Andrews’s smiling eyes. 


dame should be consulted. She wished to send 
a message, and here was a most convenient mes- 
senger. 

With surprise Andrews saw her approach, and 
his surprise was not at all lessened when she 
whispered : 

| Do you know Harry Armstrong, at Dr. Dun- 
| bar’s? Will you please give this to him ?” 

| ‘Certainly; with pleasure,’’ he said, gallantly, 
| taking the note from her hand. 

| except one. Mme. D’Armini’s eyes were appar- 
| ently glued to the page before her. 

Was madame so unconscious as she seemed ? 
| Not a look, a motion, hardly a breath escaped her. 
| Her strange eyes grew hard and glittering, and 
she mentally repeated, in her-own language : 
| ‘Keep quiet—and wait.” 
| Somadame kept quiet until the extracts were all 
| made, while Leila rejoiced over her note, and felt 
| sure of Harry’s forgiveness. She was planning 
| a happy meeting and a long letter to Fred. 
| TIcannot help believing that, with all his offended 
| dignity, Harry Armstrong would have accepted 
| that poor little olive branch if he had received it. 
But he was not destined to see it until all chance 
for it to serve its purpose was past. 


| 


| thought of impropriety, nor any idea that ma-| 


note in the library.”’ 

“Tt wasn’t for him at all—it was for some one 
else. There’s no harm writing to —’’ 

“Whom ?”’ asked Miss Smith, as Leila’s face 
went down into the pillow. 

“Tt couldn’t have been Harry Armstrong?” 
Cleo suggested, when there was no response. 

“It was, though!"’ 

“Well, you are in deep—deeper than I had any 
notion of,’’ said Cleo, staring at her in surprise. 


| **What are you crying for ?’’ 
| All who were in the room noticed the action | 


Madame and her charges had no sooner left the | 


room, than Derrick Andrews deliberately opened 
Leila’s note and read it. 

He had not misunderstood Leila. 
well who the “Dear H- 
| him to pretend otherwise. 
| between Harry Armstrong and himself, and their 


He knew 


‘‘He—he never answered my letter!’’ 
Leila. 

“You gave it to Derrick Andrews,’’ mused Cleo. 
“Then I shouldn’t wonder if Armstrong never 
got it.” 

Leila stopped crying and sat up. 

‘He couldn’t be so terribly, terribly mean!” 

“IT don’t know. I don’t believe he cares what 
he does, though he manages to keep his place and 
position in the school somehow. He and Harry 
Armstrong are at swords’ points. At least that’s 
what Lilian Waite’s brothers say. If you write 
to Harry Armstrong again, don’t send it by his 
worst enemy.”’ 

“But how am I to get it to him ?’’ asked Leila, 
despondently. ‘Our mail all goes through Miss 
Henderson’s hands, and I don’t want her to 
know—not yet, anyway.”’ 

*“T should suppose not. 
gardener’s boy. 


sobbed 


There’s Moses, the 
You know he gets candy and 


| trash for us, and goes on errands to the Academy 


” meant, but it suited | 
There was no love lost 


sometimes. He likes dimes pretty well.” 
“T'll try it,”’ Leila said, brightening very much 
indeed, and searching for paper. 
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“Mind,”’ said her adviser, ‘‘my real advice to 
you is to give it up altogether.” 

“It isn’t anything wrong—it isn’t, Cleo,” 
Leila. ‘‘You don’t understand.” 

“No, I presume not,” said Cleo, dryly, return- 
ing to her book. 

With the probable fate of the other before her 
eyes, Leila made her second note as brief as pos- 
sible. Perhaps it would be better to talk it over 
before Harry called at the Seminary. It would 
be dreadful to quarrel in the parlor. 

But Leila resolved that, no matter how harsh 
he might be, she would not quarrel, if only Harry 
would talk a little with her about Fred and home. 
So she wrote : 


cried 


“DEAR HARRY: Won’t you please come down to 
the corner of the Seminary grounds by the big willow 
to-morrow, between five and six? am very sorry. 
I want to see you very much. LEILA.” 





| larger than herself, who gave a surprised gruut, 


She ran to find Moses, and met Rachel on the 
way. 

‘‘What has happened to ‘Monte Rosa’ ?’’ she 
asked of Cleo. ‘I left her in the sulks, and there 
she goes as gay as a lark.” 


“I gave her some good advice,’’ drawled Cleo. 


“You? Mercy! I didn’t suppose you ever 
took the trouble.’’ 
“Don’t, often. It’s thrown away, as usual. 


She’s a lost little heathen—between her own wil- 
fulness and madame.”’ 

‘“‘Madame? What has madame to do with it, 
pray ?”’ 

‘A good deal. Madame hates her.” 

“Cleo Smith! Madame is kinder to her than 
any one else, and overlooks more of her capers. 
What makes you think so? It’s all your imagi- 
nation.”” 

“Never had any,”’ said Cleo, yawning, ‘‘and I 
don’t only think so, I Anow so, though I can’t tell 
why. And, therefore, I say—she’s a lost little 
heathen.” 

The “lost little heathen” came back evidently 
untroubled by the fate Cleo foretold. She was 
full of hopeful excitement; she danced and frol- 
icked, and, finally, diving into her trunk, dragged 
out the suit of Fred’s clothes. 

The sight of the familiar garments sobered her. 
She dropped to the floor and fell to crying, with 
her curly head on the bundle. 

The suddenness of the change upset Rachel’s 
gravity. She laughed herself almost into hysterics, | 
and even Cleo was much amused. | 

Their merriment was infectious. Leila dashed | 
away her tears, and was soon dancing about the 
room, arrayed in the garments, and practising | 
salutes, @ Ja cadet. In the midst of the frolic 
Mme. D’A®nini entered. | 

“I rap, but you hear me not, mesdemoiselles,” | 
she said, smiling quietly at Leila’s confusion and | 
Rachel’s alarm. ‘Is it that you forget the study | 
hours are not yet complete, and the young ladies | 
below complain of noise? Ah, Mees Montrose, 
that is new costume for Rosslyn Seminary.” 

But, appearing herself to forget that the study 
hours were “not yet complete,’’ madame sat 
down and related quite an exciting episode, 
wherein a young French girl, upon a wager with 
a schoolmate, donned a boy’s suit, and, stealing 
from the boarding-school, visited the neighboring 
town, purchased articles from several stores, and, 
returning in triumph, was quite the heroine of the | 
school for her daring. 

Madame’s voice and gesture cleverly left the | 
impression that this reckless, imprudent, unwom- 
anly act was evidence of high spirit and courage. 

“If it wasn’t for meeting people, I’d as lief go! 
to the village as not,”’ said Leila, impulsively. 

Madame’s laugh was slightly satirical. 

‘*Héias! my child, you would lose your heart 
at the gate. Besides, it would not be proper. Not 
at all.” 


She left the room, with another gentle caution | 


as to noise, and, pausing not far from the door, 


the hall below. 

“You wouldn't dare go out into the grounds,” 
Rachel said to Leila. 

“IT would, in the evening,”’ cried Leila. 

“Catch you doing that!" 

Leila grew excited. 

“I tell you what I will do,”’ she declared. “I’ll 
bring you a piece of the woodbine that grows 


over the stone wall where we turn into the main | 


road, this very night.’ 

“T think [I see you doing it,’ 
Crary, combing out her frizzes. 

‘Monte Rosa,”’ said Cleo, languidly, ‘never 
you mind madame’s yarns or Rachel’s ‘dares.’ 
Put those clothes in your trunk, and stay out of 
them while you’re in Rosslyn. There’s some | 
more advice.” 

“Of course she’ll take it,” 
lessly. ‘I was only teasing.” 

Leila’s gray eyes had a queer flash, and her red 
lips were pressed tightly together. 

When she asked to be excused from the parlors 
that evening, madame at once assented. It was 
nut an unusual request, but some sufficient reason 
was usually required. Leila had one ready; she 
meant to make it partly true, and to quiet her 
conscience by equivocation. 

“T need not stop to arrange the drawers now, 
since madame never asked me for my excuse,” 
she thought, flying hurriedly to her room. 

Emerging presently with a bundle under her 
arm, she passed swiftly through the vacant halls, 
down a rear stairway and into the dark and empty 
school-room. Carefully feeling her way, she. 


mocked Miss 


Rachel said, care- 


| last week, and this chap hasn’t had his hair cut 


reached the corner farthest from the main build- | timbers, and then, < eed the ‘ane of dust that 
ing. Ten minutes afterward the window was | spread like a veil over the scene, the floating mass 
noiselessly raised, the shutters swung quietly | could be seen to crumble and melt away against 
back, and a seeming boy sprang lightly to the | the side of the old bridge. 

ground. The window was only some three feet Bravely did the Lockland bridge withstand the 
from the ground. Standing on tiptoe, Leila easily | shock, but the mass of timber that had not been 
drew down the sash. carried under it was pressed behind by the great | 

Then she closed the shutters without latching, | weight of water, and at last the proud old struc- 
drew her cap down over her forehead, and ran | ture, with a sound that seemed to the onlookers 
toward the fence at the rear of the grounds. a groan, was swept from its piers into the cur- 

Over that, through an alley some ten rods, and | rent, and floated away tightly locked in the 
a turn brought her into a back street. She hur- | embrace of its conqueror. 
ried on, ready to jump at the slightest noise, and An intensely interested, though apparently calm 
rushed eagerly around the last corner. A few | and unexcited, witness of the event was Bert 
feet down began the stone wall, with its covering | Williams, a boy about fifteen years of age, who 
of crimson leaves. | had for some years lived in Lockland, and who, | 

Leila rushed around the corner. And she having been one of the most frequent travellers 
rushed against some one—some one not much | over the bridge, regarded its destruction almost as 
a personal calamity. 

Bert was exceedingly fond of aquatic exercise 
and amusemertts. He was never happier than 
when fishing, and seemed to derive more pleas- 
ure from handling a boat than from any other 
source. Although slender in build, he was as 
active as a cat, his constant outdoor exercise hav- 
ing hardened his muscles, and developed in him 
sinewy strength. 

He possessed, moreover, a calm and cool tem- 
perament, to which, as much as to his physical 
powers, he was indebted for his narrow escape in | 
the adventure upon which this sketch is based. | 

Beside the disastrous effects of the flood already 
reported, great damage was done to the lumber- | 
ing interests along the river, that caused by the 
breaking of booms being the most serious. 

The boom at a large lumber-manufacturing 
town thirty miles up the river was carried away, 
and the logs, thus freed from confinement, soon 
covered the broad surface of the stream as far as | 
the eye could reach. 

The old proverb that even an ill wind blows 
somebody good was exemplified in the eagerness 
with which many of Bert’s cronies entered into 
and caught her arm. She wrenched herself free, |the work of catching logs, and holding them 
only to feel the other arm seized, while some one | until the agents of the several companies came 
at the same moment grasped her shoulders. Then ‘and proved property by means of the private | 
arose a variety of exclamations. | marks, or stamps, on the ends of the logs, and | 

“Hullo! What’s your hurry, sonny ?” | paid the boys for their trouble. 

‘Here, Cap, we've caught a burglar!”’ | Bert himself was now in his element, log-catch- 

“Came from the Seminary way; bet he’s been ling being sufficiently spiced with excitement to 
stealing the spoons.’ suit his taste, beside affording him a fine oppor- 

“It’s little Moses.” | tunity for adding to his stock of spending-money. 

“No, sirree, it aint Moses. Moses was cropped | He formed a partnership with his friend, -Will | 
Downing, and between them they soon had a big 
string of captives to show for their labor. | 

Late one forenoon, while our young lumber | 
merchant was busy securing several logs he had 
just captured, he saw, far out in the stream, a 
long, low object which he knew ai once to be a} 








this year.”’ Mrs. Frank LEE. 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


CAUGHT BY A LOG. 


People who live along the banks of a river that | 


runs through the central part of Pennsylvania 


| will long remember the great freshet of several | 


years ago. 
had fallen the preceding winter melted rapidly, 
and the water, swelled by a heavy rainfall, soon 


torrents, which poured into the river and caused 
it to rise to an unprecedented height. 
The lowlands on both sides of the stream were 
under water, and the overflow in many places 
| extended far back into the country. 


Great damage was done by the freshet. The 


| chief individual sufferers were the farmers whose | 
stood apparently looking over the balustrade into | 


lands lay along the river banks. Not only were 
small outbuildings swept away, but stables, barns 
and even houses were undermined and carried off 
upon the bosom of the rushing waters. The 
| owners, in many cases, had not time to remove 
the stock and furniture from the doomed struc- 
tures. 

The bridges that spanned the river at various | 
points felt the full force of the flood, and most of | 
them were either destroyed or greatly damaged. 

The bridge at Lockland, a town of some prom- 
inence situated on the west bank of the river, had | 
weathered the storms of more than sixty years, 
and was generally thought to be indestructible. 
One day, however, a rumor spread through the 
| place that the bridge at the next town above had | 
| been torn from its abutments, and was coming | 
down stream. 

In a little while all the available points along 
the bank in close proximity to the Lockland | 
bridge were covered with excited men, women 
and children, eager to see what effect the moving 
mass of timbers would have on the stanch old | 
structure they had so often crossed. 

They had not long to wait. Suddenly some 
one cried, ‘*There she comes !”’ 

And, sure enough, away up north could be 
seen a black speck which, in the rapid current, 
soon developed itself into the long covered span | 
of a bridge. On it came, with the speed of a race- 
horse,—a battering-ram, an engine of destruction, | 
propelled by the mighty force of the waters, bent | 
on annihilating everything in its course. 
| End first, it dashed into the object that barred 

its progress. 








There was a resounding crash of | 


square piece of timber, and a big one at that. He | 
was alone; his partner had gone to dinner, and 
left him to finish tying up. 

“Guess I'll run that ‘stick’ in,” said Bert to | 
himself. ‘My grub won't spoil if it does wait 
awhile.” 

He was soon aboard his boat,—the ordinary 


| after some minutes’ hard rowing, brought up 


oak log. 
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the log, had ro into the bottom of the boat 
and Bert, with sinking heart, realized that further 
attempts to separate the two would be useless. 
His only safety now lay in forcing both ashore. 

Could he do it before reaching thedam? He 
would try, at any rate. 

He was but an indifferent swimmer and knew 
that he could not make headway against the 
rushing current before him. 

The few minutes spent in endeavoring to rid 
himself of what had proved to be his captor, 
instead of prize, had already carried the imperilled 








| boy a considerable distance down stream, and, as 


he glanced toward shore, Bert, with a thrill of 
horror, saw how rapidly familiar objects there 
passed, as though in review, before him. Not a 
person was in sight; the few men who had been 
along the bank during the morning, had all gone 
to dinner. 

He was now not far above where the bridge 
had stood. A little way below this point the 
river made a slight turn. Bert knew that he must 
run very close to the still standing pier, on his 
downward course, and reckoned that he would 
be driven either out into the stream or toward 
shore, according to the impetus given him by the 
current as it divided at that point. 

No hope of striking and clinging to the pier 
animated him. He knew that even if he reached 
it, the smooth, slimy surface of the stones 
would afford him no refuge. But if he could 


| pass it on the shore side, he might yet be saved. 


Quickly returning to his seat and oars, the lad 


| resumed the desperate task, upon the success or 


failure of which his fate now hung. He rowed 
methodically, throwing into each stroke all the 
force of which he was capable. He grasped, as it 
were, every atom of water within reach of his 
oars, but at the same time was careful not to strike 
the log in front, or to ‘‘catch a crab.” 

His vigorous exertions soon had a perceptible 


| effect and Bert saw, with joy, that he was making 
| fair progress shoreward, if he was, at the same 
| time, going down stream. 


If he could only gain 
the inside of the pier! He was now rapidly 
approaching it. A few more strokes and his sus- 
pense would be ended. 

Bending to his work with renewed vigor, the 
lad slowly but surely forged ahead and was just 
congratulating himself that his efforts would 
prove successful when, in his excitement, he 


| reached back too far; his oar struck a log and, 
| glancing off, skimmed the top of the water with- 


out taking the slightest grip on it. The critical 
stroke, upon which so much depended, was lost, 
and, before the dismayed boy could row another, 


| he was at the pier and passing it—passing on the 
| outside, and so close to it that the bow of the boat 


almost touched it. 
Bert for a moment seemed paralyzed. Then a 


|mad impulse prompted him to jump into the 
| raging flood and to try to reach the pier by swim- 


ming. So rapidly had he dashed past it, how- 

ever, that ere this idea had distinctly shaped itself, 

he was too far below the pile to carry it out. 
Half-distracted, he again began to ply his oars, 


| flat- bottomed skiff used in that region,—and, | not systematically, as before, but frantically, 
| recklessly and regardless of the danger of further 
| alongside of what proved to be a large, square | 
Making fast to it with a chain, one end | 
of which was secured to the stern of the boat, the | 


: | other to an end of the log by means of a staple, |ing the breast of the fall, and off toward the 
‘he immense quantity of snow that | 


misstrokes. 
Above the dam the water lay like a sheet of 
dirty, mud-colored glass. Below the line mark- 


Bert started to tow his prize ashore. The current, | opposite shore, the boy’s fascinated gaze was 


however, was swift, and the log was heavy; 


snap warned him that he and his load had parted | 
company. 
A hasty examination showed that the staple 
had pulled out and dropped into the river. As he 
| had no extra staple, and as the chain was too 
| short to fasten round the log, Bert’s first thought 
was that he would have to let it go adrift. 


Square sticks were not caught every day. 
were more valuable than round ones, and this, 
being oak, would be a great acquisition to his 
stock. Then, too, he disliked to abandon it after 
| all the trouble he had already had in making the 
capture. No, he would not give it up without a 
| struggle. 

A plan flashed through his mind which he at 
once proceeded toexecute. If he could not drag 
the stick ashore, he would push it. 





he ran his boat squarely upon it, about the centre, 
| and then began pulling with all his strength for 
| the shore. 

| But the current was swift and the log heavy. 
| Before he had rowed far Bert concluded that he 
| had undertaken more than he could accomplish, 
and that his progress across the current was not 
| SO great as that which he was making down 
stream. 

A thought entered his mind that fairly drove 
| his heart into his mouth, and set his pulses throb- 
bing. The dam! He had forgotten all about 

| that, and it was very near. Hastily he backed 
| water, to free himself from the log, but the boat 
refused to move. 

He backed again, throwing his whole strength 
| into the effort, but still the skiff obstinately clung 





| to the timber, nor would it budge an inch with all | 


his attempts at backing. 





| the oars and springing to the bow, tried to free the 
| boat with his foot, but in this he was no more 
successful than before. 

Something, perhaps a nail, or spike, driven in 


This idea was anything but agreeable to him. | 
They | 


Rowing quickly to the opposite side of the log, | 


Now thoroughly frightened, the lad dropped | 


the | fixed upon the dancing, foam-capped waves that 


| lad had not pulled many strokes before a sudden | seemed to beckon him on. 
changed the little mountain streams into raging | 


The roar of the dam, which, in his excited 
| fancy, grew tenfold louder every moment, deaf- 
| ened him, and in imagination he saw himself swept 
over the edge and heard his death shriek as he 
rushed into the treacherous depths below. Still 
he rowed on, eagerly, desperately; and still the 
deadly current bore him downward. 

Stories which he had heard about the dread- 
ful undertow crowded into his mind; how boats, 
| animals and even human beings had been drawn 

down, only to return and be beaten back into the 
depths again. He saw the bodies of the victims 
| as, swept along the bottom of the river, out of 
| reach of the cruel ‘‘reaction,”’ they finally became 
| the prey of fishes, or at last rose to the surface, 
bloated and disfigured beyond recognition. 

Then the town clock began to strike the hour 
| of noon, and to the struggling, despairing toiler it 
sounded like a funeral knell. 

His thoughts leaped to his home. He saw the 
family gathered around the table and heard his 
mother’s anxious inquiries concerning himself. 
This thought of home and kindred restored Bert’s 
wandering faculties and seemed to reanimate 
him. He must escape, if only for mother’s sake. 

How he toiled and panted! with what almost 
superhuman energy he drove his heavy load 
through the water—and yet, how frightfully near 
the dam he was! 

So near, in fact, that he already felt the accel- 
erated motion of the boat as it approached the 
verge, and knew the next few moments would 
decide the struggle. He knew, moreover, he was 
very close to the shore and to a large rock that 
jutted out from land just above the dam. 

To reach that point was now his only salvation. 
| Just then a log came dashing down stream and, 
passing close to the stern of the boat, the next 
instant was swept from view. Startled half out 
of his senses by the sudden advent of this new 
danger, Bert threw his whole energy into one 
supreme effort ; rowed several strokes with frantic 
energy, and then, dropping his oars and springing 
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to the bow of the boat, gave a mighty leap that 
landed him, half-fainting and wholly exhausted, 
on the rock before him. 

The boat and log rushed on, and the saved boy, 
as he lay panting, heard, in a vague, uncertain 
way, the crash with which they went over the 
falls, but a few feet away. D. 0. C. 


For the Companion. 


CHRISTY’S MUSIC. 


The brown hat had just been satisfactorily ad- 
justed on the mat of brown curls, and Christy 
was turning away from the glass when a quaver- 
ing voice asked, ‘‘Be you goin’ 
to the village, Christy ?”’ 

‘No, grandpa. Over to 
Beck’s farm for Aunt Martha.” 

“Oh!’’. There was a sigh of 
disappointment in the long- 
drawn monosyllable. ‘You 
aint goin’ nowheres nigh the 
post-office, then ?"’ 

“Not this time,’’ answered 
Christy, mechanically. Grand- 
pa was always asking about 
the post-office whenever any 
one stirred from the house, and 
she did not give the remark 
mach thought. He was sitting 
in his favorite place by the win- 
dow, the soft summer breeze 
blowing his thin white hair 
about his face, and there was 
a wistful look in the faded 
eyes as they turned from their 
long watching down the road 
to the girlish face. 

«Well, I s’pose ’taint much 
matter, only I thought if you 


was goin’ —”” 
“She aint!’’ interposed Aunt 
Martha, promptly, and her 


voice, always brisk tothe verge 
of sharpness, had a decided 
tone of impatience. ‘I want 
Mrs. Beck to know about the 
currants, and if Christy goes 
’way round by the postoffice, 
there won't be time to do any- 
thing about ’em to-night.” 

*‘] aint askin’ her to go, Marthy. I don’t want 
to bother nobody, only there might be a letter | 
from Debby’s folks—if she was a-goin’.” | 

The gentle, deprecating tone struck Christy. | 
The wish was only one of grandpa’s notions, of | 
course, but it would be a very little thing to gratify | 
it, and she answered, with careless good-nature, 
“J don’t mind the walk. I might go that way.” 

But Aunt Martha was not so compliant. 

‘No, you can’t, Christine! It'll take you ’most 
an hour longer, and I can’t wait. Besides, there’s | 
no sense in it; there won’t be no letter there if 
you do go.” 

““Maybe there aint, Marthy. I don’t want to| 
bother nobody,’’ repeated the patient voice. “I | 
had a kind of feelin’ there’d be a letter to-day, | 
but I aint noways sure. Never mind, Christy.” 

There was a look in Christy’s brown eyes which 
boded rebellion, and to that the hurried house- 
keeper addressed her expostulation : 

‘‘There’s no sense wastin’ time any such way, 
Christine! I reckon if that letter should happen 
to get to the office it would keep over night; but 
it’s been five years a-comin’, and haint got here 
vet, and it never will.” 

A sudden whiteness swept over the worn old 
face. A look of utter hopelessness for a moment 
blotted out its eagerness, and the old man looked 
from his daughter-in-law to Christy as if ques- 
tioning the truth of what he had heard. A memory 
mercifully treacherous had, perhaps, prevented 
his realizing how long the waiting had been, and 
the sharp fact smote him like a blow. Then hope | 
slowly reasserted itself. 

*’Tis a long time,’’ he faltered, ‘‘but there may 
ha’ been reasons. They might ha’ been hindered | 
a spell—what with work and sickness and such; 
but you know Ephraim said —”’ 

“Yes, I know,”’ admitted Mistress Martha, has- 
tily, with as near an approach to penitence as it 
was in her nature to feel. 

‘But all Ephraim said didn’t mean anything, | 
and I wish to goodness he hadn’t said it!’’ she 
added, the minute she was safely in the kitchen 
again, and out of hearing. ‘It’s enough to pester 
a body to death.” 

‘What did he say ?’’ asked Christy, carefully 
fitting the lid on the little basket she was to carry. 
That “letter from Debby’s folks’ had been to her 
merely a familiar household phrase, running back 
into the mists of her childhood. She had classed 


it with grandpa’s rheumatism and other infirmi- | 


ties of age, and it had never before occurred to 
her to inquire seriously into its origin. 

“Why, ‘twas when Ephraim was here, that last 
visit he made. He was goin’ away, and he had 
to say something, you know, so he asks father 
how he'd like to come out and visit them a spell; 
and father’s face chirks all up, and he says, 
‘Firstrate!’ So Ephraim laughed, and says he, 
‘So you’ll be all ready, then, when we send you a 
letter that we’re comin’ after vou ?’ and I declare 
for it, he’s been watchin’ for that letter ever sence 
—crazy to see Debby, sure that Debby wants him, 
and was gettin’ ready for him. 





| tiny girl named after Mary. 
| the clinging of the soft arms about his neck, and 


“T don’t s’pose Ephraim ever thought about it 
again, and he wouldn’t be likely to lay out money 
any such way as comin’ for him. He aint so 
anxious to get an old father-in-law on his hands, 
though I don’t think *twould be more than fair if 
they did have the care of him a spell, even if they 
do think John’s the best off. 

“T aint sayin’ anything against father,’’ as 
Christy’s face darkened. ‘I don’t ‘grudge him 
what he has, dear knows. I’m always willin’ to 


| take good care of him, too, though I aint his own 


daughter, as Debby is. Anyway, that kind of a 
letter has never come, nor many of any other 
kind. The Holmeses aint no hands to write unless 
there’s a weddin’, or death; but the traipsin’ to 
the post-office has had to go on all the same.”’ 


| one, a red-faced vouth with bristling hair and a 
very blonde moustache, volunteered an explana- 
tion. ‘Fact is, Bufham, the old fel—gentleman 
called for his mail himself a little bit ago, while 
you was out. He gota letter this time for sure.” 

“There wasn’t any for him,” said Mr. Bufham, 
in startled incredulity. 

“Well, he got one all the same, and we didn't 
meddle with the United States mail either,” 
laughed the joker, with a significant wink. ‘‘We 
*spied him when he was ‘way across the bridge, 
you see, and, of course, we knew what he was 
after, so we had time to get one ready, Jim and 
me. You just ought to have seen how he grabbed 
it, and went off spry as a cricket!” 
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had offered a seat on which to rest while he ex- 
amined the precious letter. 
told the story of 
Christy drew near. 


His very attitude 
pain and disappointment as 
He looked up with pitiful 
bewilderment in his pale face, and the wrinkled 
old hands trembled so that they could scarcely 
hold the paper. 

‘The letter’s come, Christy, but I—I can’t seem 
to know what it means. Don't seem like—like 
Debby’d write that way—when I’ve waited so 
long. 


Mebby it’s ’cause my eyes is so dim, an’ I 
can’t rightfully make it out ’thout my ’tother 
glasses. You read it, Christy.” 

Christy’s eyes were dim also. How could she 
break the sore old heart with the knowledge that 


| Christy’s flashing eyes and flaming cheeks | the patient waiting had brought nothing better 


than disappointment and ridi- 
cule? Then a sudden sugges- 
tion flashed upon her, and 
changed in an instant to pur- 








She was heated, tired and vexed that day, or 
the speech might not have been quite so plain. 
By and by, when she was rested, and the kitchen 
in its wonted order, she would make the particu- 
lar kind of waffles grandpa liked for supper, and 
feel a comfortable sense of having thereby bal- 
anced all accounts. 

Well taken care of the old man certainly looked 


| as he sat by the window that day, and everything 


about the substantial farm-house bore proof of 
the same kind of care. The room was spotlessly 
clean, and every chair in its appointed place. 
‘‘Marthy’s a prime manager,”’ he always said 
of her, but sometimes he had a weary feeling of 
being managed too much. 
He watched Christy pass down the walk, and 


| turn in the direction of Beck’s. Maybe they were 
| right, and Debby never would send. A cloud had 


come over the summer day, and the world looked 
strangely empty and lonesome. 
the one girl among all his boys, and it had hurt 
more than the father’s heart had acknowledged 
even to itself when she married and left the old 
nest, though that was before her mother died. 

Since then—well, they all thought he ‘‘would 
be so well off with John!” He supposed he had 
been, “Only Marthy’s so busy, an’ I s'pose old 
folks is hard to put up with sometimes!’’ he 
murmured. It was usually as one to be ‘put up 
with”’ that he thought of himself here. 

But at Debby’s—she had her mother’s ways, 


| and there were little children in her home, too—a 


He seemed to feel 


new life with the touch. No, it could not be that 
Debby did not want him; Martha did not know. 

Christy, at the corner of the garden fence, 
looked back, saw the face at the window, and 
walked more slowly. 

What did he see, she wondered, in those long 
hours of gazings down the road? Old friends? 
Old days, when he was the centre instead of out- 
side of everything? How strange it must seem 
to be stranded so while life’s great, busy stream 
flowed by! 

She had never thought of it before, but she 
could not shake off the thought now, and when 
the matter of the currants had been settled, she 
broke away from Mrs. Beck’s neighborly gossip, 
and walked homeward by way of the village. 
That, at least, could not hinder Aunt Martha. 

The post-office was but one corner of the village 


| store, and the postmaster and merchant in one 


answered her inquiries with the easy familiarity 
of old acquaintanceship. 
“Can’t I show you some dress goods, Miss 


Christy? Letters? Not any for your folks to- 
day. No, that letter for the old gentleman haint 


got here yet. 
reckon ?”’ 

A laugh completed the sentence, and was 
echoed by the three or four loungers who had 
dropped in for the afternoon's news. The subject 
seemed indeed to awaken unusual hilarity in two 
occupants of a seat on the grocery counter, and 


He’s expectin’ strong as ever, I 


Debby had been | 


made Mr. Bufham’s appreciative laugh die sud- 
denly in a faint gurgle, anc he turned upon the 
man a glance of mild reproof. 

“That was goin’ too fur, Jim, a leetle too fur. 


only a bit of a joke —’’ 

But Christy tarried for no apologies. Poor 
grandpa! She saw how it all had been; how the 
doubt awakened by Aunt Martha’s words had 
made the silent waiting intolerable, and he had 
slipped out to take the long walk, so hard for him 
now, alone. She could well believe that he had 
snatched the proffered letter eagerly; it would 
seem like life to him. And to think it was only 
a cruel rnockery at best! 

How could it appear only funny to those men! 
How dared they call such a thing a joke! Her 
heart was hot with indignation and pity as she 
' hurried down the street, anxious only to overtake 
the tired, tottering feet that somewhere along the 
way were preceding her. 

He had passed out of the village and the bridge 
, that spanned the shallow river showed no trace 
of him. Christy scanned the winding road up 
, the hillside beyond. Surely he could not have 
| passed out of sight, she thought, her uneasiness 
fast deepening to alarm. 

But, as she left the bridge, she espied the figure 
she sought leaning wearily back against a tree 
which had concealed him from her view. A log 











Of course no offence wasn’t meant, Miss Christy, | 





pose. She flung the fraudulent 
epistle from her and dropped 
down on the grass by the old 
man’s side. 

“Let it go, grandpa! I know 
all about it, and it isn’t your 
letter at all; hasn't 
come. But, grandpa, suppose 
we don’t wait for it any longer, 
but just go together, you and 
I, to see Aunt Debby ?” 

For a minute his face grew 
so radiant that it looked al- 
most young again. Then the 
brightness died in doubt. 

“T don’t s’pose we could, 
Christy, I don’t spose we 
could. ’Twould cost a deal, ye 
see. I don’t never have no 
money, an’ John wouldn’t 
think he could spare it.” 

“I’ve got it,’’ said Christy, 
with a determined nod of her 
brown head. “It’s my very 
own, and we'll go.”’ 

‘‘Well, Christine Holmes!’ 
exclaimed Aunt Martha when 
this new plan reached her ears. 
‘Here you've been savin’ your 
school - teachin’ money this 
whole term ‘cause you was so 
crazy to take music lessons this 
vacation !”’ 

“I'll be young enough to take music lessons 
for a long time yet, and I can earn more money,”’ 
answered Christy, bravely. ‘‘The trustees want 
me to teach next year. Grandpa and I want to 
go on a Visit this vacation.”’ 

Such a journey as that was! Every mile of 
the way was a fresh delight, every view of village, 
woodland or river a joy. The old man, aroused 
from his long silence, grew pleasantly garrulous, 
and the cracked, quavering voice rose above the 
rattle and roar of the train to pour into Christy’s 
ear hitherto untold stories of the old days. And 
when too weary to talk longer, he leaned back in 
his seat with a sigh of content, and the words, 
often repeated: ‘‘’Most seems as if I was on the 
way to heaven. Be you enjoyin’ it, Christy ?” 

“Indeed I am,’’ Christy answered, gaily. 
she did not know that to her it was a journey out 
of the careless selfishness and thoughtlessness of 
girlhood into tender, ministering, noble woman- 
hood. 

As for ‘‘Debby’s,’’ when it was reached at last, 
it was only a plain Western farm-house, but the 
old man’s fancy glorified it, and it held, more- 
over, a warmth of welcome that atoned for many 
deficiencies. 

“IT didn’t know pa felt so about comin’,”” Debby 
confided to her niece. “I thought he was that 
settled at John’s that no other place wouldn't 


yours 





seem comfortable—at his time o’ life, too. If I’d 
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knowed he wanted to come, I’d—but then I don’t 
know how I ever could have managed it, either,” 

she concluded, abruptly, with a remembrance 

that ‘‘garden truck,” though it provided for the 

family, was but slowly and rarely transmuted 

into coin. 

A homely, hard-worked, middle-aged woman 
was Debby, but the old father viewed her and all 
her surroundings through magic glasses; and as 
he followed her and the children about to look after 
wonderful broods of chickens or watched her 
about her work while he sat with baby Mary in | 
his arms, he repeated often in blissful content : 

“Seems just like old times to see you flyin’ | 
’round so, Debby; jes like when you was a girl.” | 

Christy counted regretfully the lessening days | 
of vacation and shrank from clouding his happi- 
ness by any mention of going home. But there | 
was no need. The summons home came by | 
another messenger, and in such guise that it 
swept away from the aged face the last shadow of | 
earthly pain, and left a smile of perfect peace. 

The children, knocking at his door one morn- 
ing, reported that they ‘“‘could not waken grand- 
pa.”” He had journeyed on without Christy, and 
she went back alone. 

“Of course ‘twas kind-hearted of you, Chris- | 
tine,’’ said Aunt Martha, as the girl sat in the low 
doorway the evening after her return, ‘but you | 
see now,”’ she added, with the calm reproof of 
superior common-sense, “it wasu’t really no use 


| seen thet calf,’’ Mr. Peak announced, as he cheer- 
fully joined his wife, ‘‘an’ I hev my s’picions of 
thet—the thing didn't look one mite nat’ral.”’ it! 


outen my head. 
as they rode homeward. 


grew amazingly, and that night she had visions 


The next morning she arose burdened with re- 


let Polly’s children remain longer; so Mr. Peak | your face an’ eyes!” she exclaimed, and seized 
was sought for, and they set out for home long | him by the arm, as he took one step downward. 
before their neighbors had left the fascinating 
precinct. 


“Git the neighburs.” | 
‘‘How’m I goin’ to git neighburs less’n I do go 
‘I didn't keer for the rest, nohow, ’s long ’s I’d | down there, I’d like to know ?”’ he returned, hesi- | 
tating. | 
“Git out o’ the winder. Oh, who'd ’a’ thought | 

Jest as I expected!’ she moaned, inconsist- 
ently, the next moment. 

‘*’Pears to me it’s mitey still. 
snake, Nancy ?”’ 

“Sure! Aint it plain to be seen? Do you 
want it to ketch you fore you'll b’leeve it? Thet’s | 
the way they do—play they’re asleep an’ grab 
you up with their tail—an’ see where that tail is,”’ 
she added, convincingly. 

Sure enough, behind the coils trailed a tail in 
close proximity to the lowest stair; and Mr. | 
Peak prudently allowed his wife’s counsel to pre- | 

| vail. | 
I hadn't orter stirred one sol’tary | Outside the chamber window was the woodshed 


“T’d’a’ liked it all ‘cept thet last. I can’t git it 


It’s sp’iled it all,’’ she answered, Sure it’s thet 
It certainly had spoiled it, for her state of mind 
innumerable, much to Mr. Peak’s discomfort. 


morse, though her husband endeavored to allay it 
with a bit of philosophy. 

‘I don’t see nary use of your takin’ thet critter’s 
doin’s on yourself, ’s long ’s you aint done 


nothin’. 
“But I hev! 


| step to thet circus if the hull church ’d went,’ | roof, which sloped down to a long board, which 


she groaned. in turn ended in the big rain-barrel. Down this 
her husband brought in a hand-bill which had | in the water he managed to reach the ground, and 
been left in his shop, and which contained the stood undecided. 
following announcement : | ‘Taint so late but there’s folks at the grocery. 
| Call fer help an’ don’t you leave me here alone,”’ 
she directed, from the window above. 
‘Hullo!’ he finally called out. 


AN ESCAPED BOA. 

Through the carelessness of one of the keepers, 
a snake of the boa species has escaped. A liberal 
reward is offered to any one notifying the man- 


| lay down again. 
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after all. He didn’t live but a few weeks after | ment of its whereabouts. 

you got him there—not long enough to make a| “I might ’a’ known it!” ejaculated Mrs. Peak. 
mite of diffrence where he was. Likely he was | ‘‘There won't be a duck ner a goose ner nothin’ 
failin’ in mind or he wouldn’t have been so set to 


safe till it’s found. I’m goin’ right now an’ see | 


‘‘Nobody'll never’ll hear that in all creation. 
Louder! Hoo, there! Help! help!’ 

‘Why, Nancy, folks’ll surely think you’re on 
the p’int of bein’ murdered.” 

‘An’ aint we? What's the diff’rence "tween 


“Oh, my suz alive! If ‘taint my grandmother’s 
old fur boa!” 

Mrs. Peak, half-way down the staircase as she 
caught sight of it, turned sharply with the ex- 
clamation on her lips, and fled as a loud burst of 
laughter broke from the rescuing party. 

‘An’ it ‘’scaped’ from the upstairs bannisters, 
where she’d hung it yisterday fer an airin’. Much 
obleeged to you all fer your help in capterin’ the 
critter,”’ was all that Mr. Peak said, as he flung 
the fur boa back in the corner, and grimly closed 
the front door on the laughing crowd. 

“Jest to think what a reedic’lous mess you’ve 
got us into!’’ he exclaimed, reproachfully, as he 
“To think of my goin’ down 
the water-spout an’ wakin’ the hull neighborhood 
up, jest fer your grandmother’s old neck-fixin’s!’’ 

“But, ’Zek’l,’’ Mrs. Peak returned, with more 
humility than usual, “it might ’a’ ben ‘tother 
one. You know I've been lookin’ fer it ever 
sence thet circus!” 


‘‘That’s jest it!’’ he returned, sharply. ‘You 


| was sot to go, an’ sotter to come home, an’ sottist 


That afternoon she was convinced of it when | he cautiously crept. Narrowly escaping a plunge | a-lookin’ fer a boa, an’ you see what's come of 


| it.”” 
**Well, I found one, too, didn’t 1?’’ she re- 
torted. ‘‘But, ’Zek’l Peak,’’ she continued, de- 
| cidedly, sitting up and carefully retying her night- 
| cap strings, ‘‘I’m sotter’n ever jest now "bout an- 
| other thing: You couldn’t hire me to wear thet 
| thing agin. It gives me the magrums jest thinkin’ 
| of it. ’Taint no use talkin’. "Twas jest a special 
| prov’dence 'twa'n’t the circus one.” 
| The real boa was found by the management the 
| day that its disappearance was advertised snugly 


go. He’d been jest as well off here; and you've | to thet old blue hen thet’s jest come off. These | bein’ cut to pieces an’ bein’ swailered hull, I’d | coiled up in an overlooked box outside the tent. 


lost a whole term of music.” |furs need airin’ awhile longer anyhow.” 
Christy, with her eyes wandering away to the | dropped the tobacco stems she was sorting out to 
stars, made no auswer, but deep in the girlish | pack the furs away in. ‘I wouldn’t be one speck 


She | like to know? 


| 


Don’t you go, ‘Zek’1!’’ she im- 
plored. 
There was no need of his going. Mrs. Peak’s 


heart was a feeling not easily expressed in words—| s’prised if we had a visitation from it this very | shrill cries had reached the near grocery, and a 


that those few weeks had put into her life a | night !”’ 
sweeter music than she had lost. ‘**Taint likely it’ll travel a mile jest to see us,”’ 
Kate W. HAMILTON. | dryly returned her husband. 

| “You can't tell what that thing "Il do. Any- 

| thing that’ll gulp down a hull live rabbit at one 
swaller'li do most anything. I ’xpect somethin’ 
to happen fer goin’ to thet circus, an’ I sha’n’t rest 
till thet critter’s shut up ag’in.”’ 


———_<+or— —— 


FATE. 


He who dares assert the “I” 
May calmly wait 
While hurrying fate 
Meets his demand with sure supply. 
—Helen Wilmans. S : 2 
back to the forge, and resumed a discussion with 
—_—_—+or—_—— 


| hump. 
For the Companion. ‘“*Zek’l, did you put up the calf?” Mrs. Peak 
AN ESCAPED BOA | shook her snoring husband that night to ask the 


Mrs. Peak had always had a “holy horror,”’ as 
she termed it, of a circus. But when the immense 
posters of Awlpaws’ “Combination Menagerie 
and Circus’’ were spread out upon the two sides 
of her husband's blacksmith shop, their wonder- 
ful attractions proved overwhelming. 

Not only did the school-children linger to pore 
over them at the expense of their studies, but the 
older people of the village made the spot where | 
the highly colored announcement was displayed 
a gathering place. At last Mrs. Peak herself felt | the camels an’ giraffes up upside down, when the 
obliged to look into the matter. The result was | plaguy things let all their feet fly right in my 
that, as the time for the show drew near, she| ribs. Did you punch me, Nancy? What you 
broached the subject to her husband. want >” 

“°*Zek’l,” she insinuatingly remarked, ‘‘’pears,| <I want you to listen; there’s somethin’ in the 
to me most all the an’mals in creation air goin’ to | house,”’ she breathlessly answered. 
be there. I must say I wouldn't mind seein’on| «Pooh! Jest your imaginin’! Quit your fussin’ 
’em fer once in my life myself.”’ | bout snakes an’ things, er you'll be rassl’n’ with 

“‘Deac’n Pusley’s goin’ totake his gran’chil’ren,” | more’n I hev. Go to sleep an’ don’t punch me 
Mr. Peak briefly replied. any more.” 

“Lah, now! you don’t say so? Well, ’t any ‘But there is! I heerd it. Somethin’ droppin’,”’ 
rate, a body don’t haf to look onter the objection- she persisted. But Mr. Peak had taken his own 
*ble doin’s. What do you think, ’Zek’l, ’bout us | advice, and had dropped again to sleep. 
goin’ ?”’ Not satisfied, but hearing nothing more, Mrs. 

“T aint doin’ much thinkin’,”’ he warily an- | Peak’s courage rose to the point of investigating 
swered, ‘‘but if you’ve got it into your cran’um | for herself. Quietly slipping out of bed, she 
to go, it’s more’n likely we’re goin’.” | opened the chamber door and tiptoed to the stair- 

“Well, if the rest go, I don’t see what’s to | railing which overlooked the long, old-fashioned 
hender us. I can borrer Polly Meekum’s chil’ren, | hall below. 
if chil’ren’s what’s necessary. I know they’d| The moon shone in through the narrow win- 


doning the attempt to waken him. 
*’Zek’l Peak, I say, wake up!”’ 


affrighted gasp as she vigorously nudged him. 





like to see "em, too, an’ I heerd Elder Phinney | dows on either side of the door at its end, and | 


say jest yisterday sech a c’lection was reelly an | threw its pale light within, so that, as Mrs. Peak | mind as to the fate of it. 


eddication. I know myself I'd never ’a’ knowed | peered down into the open space, it was easy to 
them jumpin’ creeturs keeried their young-uns'! see all there was to be seen. And what she did 
round with ’em in their pockets if I hadn’t seen | see curdled the blood in her veins. 
it with my own eyes when I was a gal. I'm! «’Zek’1!” 
gittin’ old, an’ I'd reelly like to see one of them! It was an unearthly shriek which aroused the 
*stricters—boas—things they say wrop folks up in | long-suffering man this time. 
their tails an’ squash ’em to death "fore they, “What on airth is it now, Nancy!” he ex- 
swaller ’em.”’ claimed, half-dazed by the sudden awakening. 
“Can’t say my taste runs that way,’’ observed “O ’Zek’l Peak! I said so, an’ it’s happened. 
Mr. Peak. “I'd ruther see that four-headed calf | It’s down there!” 
than a hull passel o’ snakes. That's somethin’ ‘““What’s—down—where ?”” he demanded, tes- 
cur'us.”’ tily. 
They went to the circus, or ratherto the menag-| ‘That—’scaped—boa! Down in—our—front 
erie, for Mrs. Peak conscientiously refrained from | hall—this blessed minute!’’ she managed to artic- 


patronizing the other portion of the exhibition, | ulate. “Git right up. Mebbe it’s climbin’ the 
and insisted rigidly upon spending her whole time | stairs right now. Hurry on your clo’es; here 
about the cages and enclosures where the animals | they be.” 


were kept, though her husband was allowed to | 
visit the side-show which held the four-headed 
calf. 

Mrs. Peak had her great desire gratified—she 
saw the ‘’stricters.”’ 

But she did not foresee what was to follow, or 
probably she would not have gazed so long upon | 
their huge folds. The keeper threw into the cage 
a live rabbit, and she saw the poor creature 
crushed and swallowed. 

The horrid sight was more than she had bar- 
gained for. Her heart was touched, and her con- 
science as well, and she immediately refused to 


“IT didn’t know’s they clumb,”’ he replied, ner- 


| flung upon the bed. 

“Clumb! They can do anything, I tell you. 
Don’t go out there!’’ she screamed, as he started 
for the door. 

“T’ve got to see where ’tis.”’ 

He flung open the door and stepped to the rail- 
ing, followed closely by his wife, clinging to his 


in graceful coi!s, certainly lay a long black object. 
‘Don’t you stir a step down there, ’Zek'l Peak, 








| «Lasso it an’ take it alive—there’s the reward,”’ | 
“Now, Nancy, don’t git sot on thet, fer you | a third thriftily suggested, while Mrs. Peak urged | gle on the waters about New York was a system 
won't be easy till ther’ does,’’ he said, as he went | them to ‘‘do something right off.” 


cried thus again in his ears, cutting off a snore | 
abruptly, and causing him to start up with an| you goto wastin' time argyfyin’ at this criticle | 


group of men and boys issued forth in response 
to them and rushed tothe house. A few depreca- 


tory words from Mr. Peak, interspersed with ex- | 


planation from Mrs. Peak, enlightened them as 
to the danger of the situation. 

“Git a club,”’ advised one. 

“It may take a gun,”’ said another. 


In a short time a collection of articles with 


| was at the back door. 
‘Let us in, Nancy,” shouted her husband. 
‘‘Landy sakes! how be I goin’ to, ’thout goin’ 


| winders—ev’ry door an’ winder’s fast but them.” 
| “How'd the thing git in, then?’ asked the 


It was a full hour later when his energetic wife | shoemaker. 


| “Now, Nate Simley,’’ replied Mrs. Peak, “don’t 


minute how it got in. It’s in, an’ it’s a wonder 


**’Taint stirred,’ said Mr. Peak, as the win- 
| dows were reached and raised. 

‘“‘Throw somethin’ at it an’ see if it’ll move.” 

Thud! went a good-sized stick upon the hall 

floor and upon the dreadful object. 

“Oh gracious!’’ screamed Mrs. Peak, who had 
| ventured out into the upper hall once more, to 
| watch and direct operations below. ‘It’s gethered 
| all up in a heap, ready tojump. Shoo!” 

Down went the fire-shovel, which she had seized 
for self-defence, landing in the midst of the dis- 
turbed coils, which suddenly straightened out. 

‘Kill it! It’s comin’ straight after me!’ she 
screamed, and darted back to her chamber. 

“I don’t see ’s you can do anything but shoot 
it,” said Mr. Peak, after a few moments spent in 
parleying, during which the creature lay motion- 
less. 

‘**Zek’l Peak, don't you fire, neither! I don’t 
want them hall walls all spattered up with that 





critter’s thrashin’ ’round!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Peak, 
peering out from her retreat with a change of 
“’Taint movin’ now. 
Ketch it!’’ 
“Ketch it! 
know ? 


Who’s a-goin’ to do it, I’d like to 





*Pears to me, Nancy, if you’re so fierce 


| all of a sudden "bout ketchin’ it, you might come 


down a step er two an’ show a body how. I’m 


| gittin’ tired a-foolin’!’’ Mr. Peak returned, impa- 


tiently. 

“T'll ketch it!” 

The shoemaker’s son had thrust his body far 
through the window as he spoke. 

“Joe aint ’fraid o’ nary thing livin’!”’ asserted 
his father, admiringly. ‘Jest onlock this ’ere 
door ’s soon ’s you git in, so’s you can run if you 
wanter,”’ he advised. 

‘Lasser it!’ added another, pushing the rope 





vously, reaching for the garments she excitedly | 


in after him. 

But Joe, inside, refused the rope, and, follow- 
ing his father’s advice, flung open the door, into 
which the crowd outside pushed its way, while he 


| boldly advanced toward the object lying at the 
| other end of the hall. 


suspender. ,There, below him, partially knotted | 


“O Joe, be keerful! Don’t you tech it!’ warned 
Mrs. Peak, as he suddenly stooped over and 
bravely grasped it. ‘Landy massey, if he haint 
got it—by the—tail!’’ she ended in a hysterical 
screech. 

‘*Here’s your ‘’scaped boa,’ Mis’ Peak!’* he 
shouted, as, with a dexterous twirl, he wrapped 
the long black folds about himself, and stepped 


iess’n you want to see me worse’n a widder "fore | back into the full view of all present. 


It was not missed, therefore, from the combina- 
tion's attractions; but none of these in any form 
ever again proved sufficient to overcome Mrs. 
| Peak’s objections to a menagerie. 


SARAH BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 
— - +e 
For the Companion. 


THE WHALE-BOAT MEN. 


A peculiar feature of the Revolutionary strug- 


of whale-boat warfare which was carried on by 
| lukewarm partisans of the king, refugees and 


; the shoemaker upon the function of the camel’s | which the boa was either to be captured or killed woodchoppers against the individual Whigs on 


either shore of the Long Island Sound. These 
| freebooters plundered the homes and villages of 
| peaceful families, and bartered their stolen goods 


question. There was no answer. “Anyway them | right inter the jaws—er tail of death, I should | with the English for money and luxuries. 
chickens air safe,”’ she remarked to herself, aban- | say? You'll haf to git at it through the hall | 


The boats used by these armed pirates were 
similar to those employed by whalers. They 
were long, sharp and light, manned by from four 
to twenty oars, and perfectly adapted to quick 
and quiet work. 

The operations of the ‘‘whale-boat men,’’ as 
| they were called, were daring, and, though en- 


‘Landy Goshen, Nancy! Where—what—whew! | we aint in it, too, an’ mebbe I ‘shall be if you | gaged in illegitimate warfare, they occasionally 
What a sweat I'min!"’ He sat upright. ‘1 was | don’t hurry.” 
bill-postin’ fer thet Awlpaws concern, an’ I'd got 


| performed deeds of bravery that in a better cause 
| would have been deserving. 

| Sometimes they entered large villages, and, 
| after stationing guards at the chief points, delib- 
| erately plundered the public buildings, private 
| houses and churches. In time they degenerated 
into typical pirates, carrying their outrages so far 
as to murder men, women and children. 

The inhabitants along the shores of the Sound 
lived in constant dread of the freebooters, and re- 
sorted to all sorts of manceuvres to evade them, 
and conceal their money and goods. The people 
hid their treasures in holes in the ground, in hollow 
trunks of trees, under the hearthstone, and even 
in piles of rubbish. The pirates were thus often 
unable to find the valuables, but they tortured 
the men by beating and burning them at the stake 
to make them reveal the hiding-places. As soon 
as the robbers were seen approaching, therefore, 
the inhabitants fled to the woods, and remained 
in hiding until the pirates had left. 

Some of the treasures of the Whig inhabitants 
are discovered occasionally on Long Island when 
old buildings are torn down, fence-posts dug up, 
or old orchard trees removed. The little piles of 
English coin were probably concealed in these 
curious hiding-places during those troublous 
times, and had remained there ever since, forgot- 
ten or unknown. 

On the water the whale-boat men made a name 
for audacity and cruelty unsurpassed in the his- 
tory of our country. They often attacked boats 
much larger than their own, and, after lashing 
their frail craft to the larger ones, boarded these, 
and either intimidated the crew, killed them, 
crowded them overboard, or captured them as 
prisoners of war. 

In the early part of the war the headquarters 
of the whale-boat men were at Fort Franklin, a 
small stockade built on the side of the hill at 
| Lloyd’s Neck, on the west side of the entrance to 
| Huntington Bay, Long Island. Quite a fleet 
| of the small, long, narrow whale-boats made 
| their rendezvous there and at Oyster Bay. 

Prisoners were often carried to Oyster Bay, and 

|ironed together in pairs by means of hoop-iron 
riveted around their wrists, and made to stand 
for an indefinite time around the flag-staff, after 
which they were marched to the British provost- 
| marshall in New York. 

The breaking up of this nest of pirates was 
accomplished in November, 1779. Their depreda- 
tions had stirred the whole people to indignation, 
and the inhabitants all along the two shores 
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determined on desperate measures to drive out the 


freebooters, or retaliate upon them, and put a 
stop to their illicit trade. 
One dark night in autumn one of the whale- 


boats put into a small cove near Roslyn harbor, | 


and marched up to an old homestead two hun- 
dred yards back from the Sound. There were 
some ten or fifteen of the pirates, armed to the 
teeth, and fearless of danger. 


| 


| It was first decided to manceuvre around the 
| Sound, and attack the whale-boats singly, de- 
| stroying one after another, and capturing their 
crews. 

“Them rascals,’’ said Stander, ‘“‘must have no 
mercy shown them. They didn’t show me any, 
an’ they’ll get none. Not if the Lord gives me 
strength !”’ 


The crew shouted, “Go on; we'll follow you | 


Old John Stander, a Dutch-English settler, as | anywhere—to the very den of the pirates itself.” 


stout of heart and strong of will as old Governor 


‘‘An’ that’s just where we're going,” 


_THE YOUTH’S 


replied | 
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years fighting under their new colors. Old John | 


Stander, revenged, returned to his old home, and 
put it once more in order. 


GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 
— +o 


For the Companion. 


OLD KILLGREW’S BOYS. 


The afternoon train was nearly due at Granite 


Stuyvesant, from whom he had inherited a stub- | Stander, calmly, “right into their den. We can | Creek, the great wood and lumber station. 


born, passionate temper, saw from the garret of | 
his house the pirates approaching. With the 
assistance of his son and two daughters the doors 
and windows were soon barricaded, and when the 
freebooters hammered on the outside, he de- | 
manded, roughly : 

‘*Who’s there ? 
this time of night. 
village.” 

A peal of coarse laughter answered him, and 
insulting jests were exchanged among the pirates. | 
Finally the leader knocked savagely on the old 
oaken door, and shouted : 

“Come, come, open this door, or it will be the 
worse for you! Be quick about it, too!” 

Old Stander shouted back defiantly : | 

“That door does not open to-night, and I'll 
shoot the man that dares to try it. Get away 
from here, you dried-up rascals! I know you!” 

A few words of command were given by the 
leader of the pirates. Then a heavy battering 
was begun on the door. It was made of thick, 
unseasoned timber, plentifully sprinkled with 
large nails, and it resisted the strokes for a 
long time. Old Stander from his position above 
fired down upon the crowd, and succeeded in 
wounding several; but the odds were heavily 
against him. He heard the timbers creak and 
strain. Then his brave heart sunk when he 
thought of his two defenceless daughters. In 
the hands of such a crowd they would stand 
but little chance for mercy. 

Stationing his son at the upper window, with 
orders to fire at every head that bobbed 
around the corner of the house, he descended 
the rude ladder to the floor below. A grape 
arbor ran from the back of the house to the 
garden beyond. At the farther end of the 
arbor was a large dog-kennel, which had been 
empty and unused for a long time. 

Carefully opening the back door, he looked 
out upon the black night, and listened. The 
men were all at the front part of the house. 
The resistance offered by the strong door occu- 
pied their attention, and the noise of their 
hammering prevented them from hearing other 
sounds about the house. The coast was clear. 

He returned to the main room, and taking 
his daughters by the hands, he led them 
silently through the arbor to the dog-kennel, 
where he concealed them in the small enclosure. 
Returning to the house, he locked and bolted 
the back door, rejoined his son in the garret, 
and prepared for a desperate fight. 

But he could not resist long. The door soon 
gave way, and the pirates entered the house 
with a rush. The old man and his son were 
captured and taken outside, where they were 
whipped and tortured in various ways. 

The house was sacked and gutted. The two 


We don't take in strangers at 
You'll have to go on to the | 


| under false colors. 


beat ’em, an’ we’re goin’ to show them that we | 


can.”” 
The old man’s enthusiasm raised the spirits of 
the crew to a high pitch. Although he was not 


the captain of either boat, Stander really com- | 


manded the expedition. 

“Give me them fellers’ colors,’’ he said, as he 
saw a pile of bunting on the deck. They were 
British flags that the privateers had captured. 
The old man selected two of the best, and ordered 
them run up to the mast-head. His orders were 
obeyed on both privateers. 

The men greeted the flags with jeers and bisses, 
and some of them expressed unwillingness to sail 
A little quarrel followed, but 
it was soon decided to obey Stander. They were 


at war, and warfare often exacts and justifies a | 


resort to stratagem. 

The two boats soon set sail for Oyster Bay, 
where the pirates were known to be in all their 
strength. It was a desperate undertaking; but 
the crew knew no fear. They had come to put 
down the whale-boat men, and establish order 
along the Sound. 

When the two privateers rounded the point of 
land at the entrance to Oyster Bay they sighted 
four large whale-boats and one large English brig 
at anchor in the harbor. The colors of the priva- 
teers allayed any anxiety in the English boats, 











CAPTURING 


Parker, the car-loader, was talking to the 


| station-agent. When his work was done, Parker 


was very sociable. He was in the midst of a nar- 
rative about the winter of '49, when a loud yell 
was heard, and three young men came riding up 
the street of the little town like savages or mad- 
men. 

They were bold, handsome fellows, roughly but 
neatly dressed; but their hair was so long that it 
fell on their shoulders, and their appearance and 
actions were reckless and wild. 

“There’s old Killgrew’s boys,” said Parker, 
with a short laugh. ‘See Dick, the wild rascal; 
he’s trying to ride his horse into the Bella Donna 
Saloon. Ha! ha! they’re putting him out! Crash! 
There goes the glass door! Here they come!” 

There was another savage yell, and two of the 
riders flew by like the wind, and went thundering 
across the Granite Creek Bridge and up the hill 
on the other side. The third followed more slowly 
and quietly. 

“That’s John, the eldest one, and he aint more’n 
twenty-five,’ said Parker. ‘Now, look! There’s 
Miss Rockwood, the school-teacher, coming down 
the hill, and he’s got to pass close to her. Watch 
‘em. See that? He turns his head and won't 
look at her, and I guess they’ve known each other 
ever since they was little. 

‘*Well, it’s queer how those boys have gone to 

the bad. Their mother was a lady, a real 

lady. When she married him, Robert Killgrew 
was a smart, proud fellow, but terrible selfish, 
always. 

‘Well, he had bad luck, or perhaps he 





made his own luck and didn’t do a good job; 
anyway he came and took up a quarter section | 
of land about three miles above here,—a fine | 





THE WHALE-BOATS. 


prisoners stood their punishment manfully, and | and few of the men took any further interest in | place, too,—a big, fertile flat high up in the warm | 
| belt, splendid fruit land it is, too. 


refused to say anything about the rest of the | 
family. | 


the new-comers. 
The little privateers, meanwhile, sailed boldly 


“There used to be an old Indian village there 


They even refused to tell where the money | up the harbor, and steered directly for the Eng- | long ago, before the Indians died off, and their 


was concealed. 


After being nearly beaten to) lish brig. The men, who were concealed below | stone mortars and pestles are there yet, and you 


death, they were tied naked to two separate trees. | the decks, had determined to do the worst of their | can dig up arrow-heads, and there’s a big pile of 


| abalone shells that they must have carried up 
When the Americans were close to the English | from the coast. 


It was a bitterly cold night for the season, and | 
their suffering was great. | 
«We'll leave ‘em here until mornin’, an’ I} 


work first. 


brig, signals were sent up from the brig, but 


“They say the place is haunted, too, and on 


guess they’ll be ready to tell us then,”’ said the the privateers made no answer. Side by side | stormy nights the ghosts of the Indians come out 
leader of the pirates, with a wicked leer. “It aint| they sailed. Then all at once a shot was fired | and dance and yell upon the flat where the village 
very pleasant standin’ there, I guess. Them ropes | from one of the privateers; the English colors | used to be. 


cut a little, if I aint mistaken.” | 
The pirates then departed, intending to return 
in the morning and torture their prisoners until 


the secret was revealed. But as soon as they | to prepare for action, but it was too late. The/| were good, respectable fellows. 


up. 


| were hauled down and the Stars and Stripes run | 


‘While Mrs. Killgrew was alive everything 


| went all right. Killgrew didn’t work much, but 
The English then saw their mistake, and tried he kept straight, and the boys worked hard, and 


They began to 


were out of sight the two daughters came out of | privateers grappled with the brig, one on each | clear up the ranch, and started a fine road down 
their place of concealment and unfastened the | side, and a score or more of men poured over | to the turnpike. 


prisoners’ bonds. 
The two men were faint from loss of blood and | 


strength enough to carry them through the woods | 
to the nearest village. There they told their story. 

This incident fanned the gathering fire into| 
stronger flame. A dozen or more hardy fellows | 
surrounded the two Standers, and pledged them- | 
selves to revenge their wrongs. Old John Stand- | 
er’s bitterness knew no bounds, and he returned 
at once to the scene of his brutal maltreatment. 
But the pirates had disappeared, and no signs of 
their boat were visible. 

The old man was not to be baffled. He suc- 
ceeded in getting together enough sturdy fellows 
to make a stubborn fight. In those days, the 
men who remained at home to till the fields re- 
garded themselves as soldiers in a degree scarcely 
less than that of the members of the Continental 
Army, and generally were ready to take up arms 
at a minute’s notice. 

Two small vessels, with four guns each, which 
had served as privateers in the patriotic cause, 
were obtained, and the original crews with the | 
additions made a formidable little expedition. | 
The vessels were small ones, but fast sailers, and | 
easily handled. They were just the kind for an | 
engagement with the whale-boat men. 





| her bulwarks, swords in hand. 


The battle was short and fierce. 


men were left in charge of the brig, while the rest 


boarded their own vessels again, and started for | 


the whale-boats. 
manned, and were heading toward the Sound. 
But two or three heavy shots from the privateers 
stopped their headway. 

One after another, the whale-boats were cap- 
tured. The pirates fought with the desperation 
of men conscious that their reckless lives deserved 
no mercy; but the Yankee crews were quite as 
desperate. 

Old John Stander was foremost of the attacking 


| party, and his sword was handled with the skill 


and strength of a veteran. Some of the pirates 
were on shore, and they could not reach their 
companions to help them. The four whale-boats 
and the big English brig were thus soon captured, 
and the American colors floated from their sides 
and masts. 

The few pirates on the shore made a weak 
stand, but they were soon dispersed. Half a 
dozen or more escaped to the woods; but their 
power was broken, and they never organized 
again. The captured boats were handed over to 
the American forces, and did good service in after 


Two of them were already | 


The British | 
exhaustion, but they plucked up courage and | were soon overpowered and imprisoned. A few hang around town, and drink and gamble, and 





| 


“But five or six years ago the mother died, and | 
things began to go wrong. Killgrew began to 


then there was a sort of free fight in the Bella 
Donna Saloon one night, and a man was killed. 

‘“‘Killgrew was arrested. He vowed he was in- 
nocent, but it’s my opinion he didn't really know 
how much he had to do with it, as he was drunk 
atthe time. He was tried and convicted, and sent 
to San Quentin for five years. That’s where the 
penitentiary is, you know. 

‘‘Well, it was a dreadful thing for Killgrew, for 
he was mighty proud. He swore to have revenge 
on those who convicted him, and they say he 
made all of his boys take an oath to wait here for 
him till he got out of prison, and then help him to 
take vengeance on the judge and jury and the 
whole lot. If that is so, it's about the wickedest 
thing I ever heard of. 

“You can see what the boys have come to. 
Their ranch is a howling wilderness again. They’ve 
never done any more work on their road, and they 
avoid all respectable folks, and everybody is 
afraid of them. 

‘“‘There’s another brother, Ed, about fourteen 
years old, I guess. He’s a cripple, and never 
comes out. He was in the woods one day, and a 
big redwood limb fell on him and nearly killed 
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him. Some people say that he isn’t so bright as 
he might be. Anyway he’s terrible shy. 
‘“‘There’s a sister of Mrs. Killgrew living in the 
city,—we always call San Francisco ‘the city,’ you 
know. She's well off, and when old Killgrew was 
sentenced she tried hard to get hold of the boys and 
give them a good start in the world; but, pshaw! 
she couldn’t get near them. They were as proud 


| as Lucifer, and wouldn’t have anything to say to 


her. Maybe it was on account of their oath. 
People say that that's the reason they never cut 
their hair. 

“It'll soon be time for old Killgrew to get out 
again. If he had any spite against me I should 
want to get away from here, and if his boys have 
taken any oath, they'll keep it, sure as fate. But 
they’re ruined, and they'll bring up in State's 
Prison or on the gallows, you see if they don't. 
There’s the train !”’ 

As the passengers began to leave the cars a 
huge St. Bernard dog sprang down the steps, and 
looked back expectantly. He was followed by a 
little girl of ten or cleven years of age. Her face 
was pure and sweet. Her hair was gathered in a 
single braid behind, and dark ringlets shaded her 
forehead. Her dress was plain, but the materials 
were fine, even costly. In her hand she carried a 
small satchel. 

She walked along the platform, closely followed 
by the dog, and at the end paused a moment irres- 
olutely, with her arm about his neck. 

An old man also had left the train. His hair 
and beard were gray, and his face was pale and 
sickly. He was bent and feeble, and at times lie 
coughed painfully. His clothes were rough, but 
new and clean. He followed the girl at a little 
distance, and as she paused, he approached her 
and said: ‘‘Where are you going, little girl ?”’ 

She looked at him shyly, and replied, ‘1 am 
going to see my uncle, Robert Killgrew, and my 
cousins. Do you know them, sir?” 

The old man did not answer. His face seemed 
to become more pinched and haggard. At last he 
asked, in a hollow voice, ‘‘What is your name?” 

‘Emily Belcroft. I live in San Francisco. Do 
you know my Uncle Robert? Can you tell me 


| where he lives ?”’ 


The old man paused and put a trembling hand 
up to his forehead. 

‘Yes,”’ he said, weakly. ‘I am going near 
his house, and I'll show you the way. Butit’s 
along walk; I am afraid you will get tired.”’ 

“Oh no,” said Emily. ‘It will be lovely 
to walk through the woods. And I want to 
see my cousins. I have never seen them in 
my life, only their pictures in my mamma's 
album. Come, let us go!” 

So the two left the station together,—a 
pathetic picture of youth and age, and the 
great St. Bernard always kept close beside his 
little mistress. 

After keeping to the turnpike for more than 
a mile, the old man turned off on a trail that 
wound among the ridges and through dense 
woods, higher on the mountains. Notwith- 
standing her delight at the beauty and novelty 
of the scenery, Emily began to feel tired, but 
not more so than her companion, and they 
often sat down to rest. 

At last they emerged on a broad expanse 
of gently sloping land high among the moun- 
tains. Ona little knoll not faraway Emily saw, 

although it was now almost dark, a plain monu- 
ment of white marble, and about it a green hedge, 
and the bright colors of flowers. A large, rough 
cabin of split lumber appeared at their left. 
Smoke was rising from the chimney, and a light 
shone through the window. 

The old man paused beside a big oak-tree, and 
looked about him. 

“Ts that Uncle Robert’s house ?’’ asked Emily. 

“Yes,”’ he replied ; and added, nervously, ‘‘stay 
here, and | will go and—and see if they are at 
home.”’ 

She watched him as he walked feebly toward 
the house. He seemed to hesitate. Then he cau- 
tiously approached the window and peered in. 
He remained watching some moments, and then 
turned and stole away, bending low and tottering 
weakly. He came back and leaned against the 
oak-tree as if very weary. 

‘“‘Are they at home, sir?’’ asked Emily. He 


| turned on her a look so mournful, that it haunted 


her long afterward. 


“Yes,” he said, “they are all there. I am 
going farther on. They will be kind to you, I 
know.” 


“Good-by, sir,’ she said. ‘I thank you very 
much for showing me the way, and I am so sorry 


| you are not well.” 


He looked up quickly. ‘Thank you, child,”’ 
he said with a wan smile, “I shall be better 
soon.” 

She walked toward the house, but, looking back 
as she reached the door, she saw the old man 
going slowly up the hill toward the white monu- 
ment. 

Emily knocked, timidly. A loud voice called, 
‘Come in.”’ She hesitated, and presently knocked 
again. There was a sound of heavy footsteps, 
and the door was rudely flung open. 

John Killgrew stood before her, and his two 
reckless brothers were playing cards at a table on 
which were two candles, a bottle and a tumbler. 
They all started with surprise at seeing the child 
with the St. Bernard at her side. 

“Does Mr. Robert Killgrew live here?’’ she 
asked, timidly. 
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“He is not here now,” replied John, quite gently, | 
“but we are his sons. Come in, and see if I do not 
know who you are.” 

“Are you—my cousins?” asked Emily, looking sor- 
rowfully from one to another. 

“Is your name Emily Beleroft?” asked John. 

“Yes, sir,’ replied Emily, eagerly. 

“I knew I could not be mistaken,” said John, 
gravely. “Weare your cousins. [am John; that is 
Richard, and that is Bertram.” 

Emily looked at them sadly, and the tears came to 
Then she asked, ‘‘Where is Eddy? Is he 


her eyes. 
here?” 

‘Ed always runs away when anybody comes,” said | 
John. “Ed! Oh, there you are! Come out of your 
dark corner.” 

A handsome boy rose and came forward with the 
aid of a cane. Like his brothers he wore his hair 
long, but it was fine and beautiful. He looked at 
Emily and smiled shyly. Her face lighted up with 


joy. 
“Oh, that is Cousin Eddy!” she cried. “I know 
you. And your hair is long just as it is in the pict- 


ure—only then you were a little boy. Oh, I’m glad 
to see you!” 

She ran round the table and caught both his hands 
and kissed him, to his great confusion. 

“How did you find the way here, Emily?” asked 
John. 

“An old man came with me,” she replied. “He | 
seemed very sick and weak. I was so sorry for him. | 
He said he was going farther on.” | 

“Perhaps it was old Buckskin Thompson,” said | 
Dick. 

Now Emily was happy, having found a cousin that 
she could recognize; and as she was hungry after her 
long journey, Edward soon set supper before her. 
The cards, the bottle and the tumbler had disap- 
peared, and Dick and Bert had removed their hats. 

Edward spread a white damask tablecloth, and 
brought out some delicate china, and pretty silver 
and glassware. These things had not seen the ‘ight 
since their mother died, and the brothers looked on | 
silently. What memories the sight of the long unused | 
articles excited! They looked at Emily as she ate, | 
and listened to her gay chatter. 

At last she fell asleep in her chair. 

“]T will make a bed for her in mother’s room,” | 
whispered Edward. John nodded silently, and Ed- 
ward left the room, and returned loaded with beau- 
tiful robes made of the skins of the gray fox, the 
California lion, and the grizzly bear. They were the 
work of his own hands in his lonely hours. He | 
opened a door near the fireplace. It was his mother’s 
room, and no one but he had entered it for years. | 

Just as he had arranged the furs, Emily awoke, and 
he called to her to come and see her queer bed. She 
entered, and laughed with delight at the idea of sleep- 
ing upon such a couch. 

Then she looked around with pleased wonder. The 
walls were covered with paper of delicate pattern and | 
tint, and there was white matting on the floor. A | 
faint perfume seemed to pervade the air. All the | 
furniture was old-fashioned, and of beautiful work- | 
manship. There was a bureau of quaint design, and 
an antique mirror in a gilt frame. An old piano | 
occupied one side, and over it was the portrait of a | 
lady,—a gentle, noble face against a dark background. 
Edward took the candle from the table, and held it 
up to the picture. 

“Is that Aunt Emily?” whispered the girl. 
that your mother?” 

“My mother,” said Edward, in a low, reverent tone. 

It was little wonder that John had recognized 
Emily so quickly, for her resemblance to the portrait 
was very remarkable. 

Edward left the room, and Emily cuddled down in 
a heap of warm robes. 

The wind had been roaring in the tall trees, and 
now the rain began to fall heavily; and occasionally 
the lightning glared in at the windows, and thunder 
rolled loudly through the mountains. The Killgrew | 
boys sat silent about the cheerless room. Their little 
cousin’s coming seemed to have quieted them. Once, 
as a heavier clap of thunder roared out, Dick said, | 
anxiously, “I hope she won’t be frightened.” 

Then they all held their breath to see if they could 
hear Emily’s voice. Another silent hour passed. 
Suddenly John rose from his chair, and said, vehe- 
mently, “Are ghosts walking to-night, or am I mad?” | 

He flung the door open and went out. In a few 
minutes he came back dripping with rain, and threw 
himself heavily in his chair. 

“What was it, John?” asked Dick. | 

“I thought I saw father’s face at the window,” | 
said John, solemnly. They all turned pale. 

The hours dragged by, and at last the clock above 
the fireplace struck twelve. The storm was raging 
wildly. 

“This is the kind of night for the Indian spooks to 
be out,” said Dick, rousing himself with an effort. 

“Hark! What’s that?” said Bert. A long, wild 
ery came to their ears. They listened, and again the 
ery was heard. 

“I’m going to find out what it is!” said Dick, des- 
perately. He stepped to the door and opened it. A 
vivid blaze of lightning lighted the scene, and again 
that dreadful yell came on the blast. Dick slammed 
the door. } 

“They’re there, boys,” he gasped, ,“‘dancing and 
whooping up in the field! I saw them!” 

They all listened breathlessly. There was a lull in 
the storm, and they heard loud voices, and the sound 
of footsteps coming nearer and nearer. Then a furious 
knocking at the door. John, with a resolute look, 
threw it open violently. 

“Let us in, John, out of this blessed storm!” said 
the constable of Granite Creek, as he pushed into the 
room, followed by three other men. ‘We got off the | 
trail, and went away up in your field. Didn’t you 
hear us hollering? We're wet through. Here’s Mr. 
Belcroft from the city. He’s looking for his girl.” 

John Killgrew realized, from the appearance of 
the constable and his men, the fear and suspicion | 
with which he and his brothers were regarded by the | 
community. To Mr. Belcroft’s anxious inquiries he | 
simply replied, “Emily is here, safe and well.” 

Edward took the candle from the table, and, open- 
ing the door of his mother’s room, beckoned to Mr. 
Belcroft. The father looked in, and saw his child 
sleeping sweetly in the warm furs, and before her 
lay the huge dog, whose deep growl changed to a} 
whine of joy when he recognized his master. | 
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| waiting for the train. 
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“I thought we should find her here,” said Mr. Bel- | 


croft, as he sunk into a chair. “For some time Emily | send with him as an escort. 


1as suid she was coming to Granite Creek and see her 


The storm passed away before morning, and Edward | 


went up to his mother’s grave, as he always did on | only prove a disadvantage. 
| pleasant days. As he came near, he was startled to “Although my father still interposed objections, | dog. But it might have been a coyote or a wolf, and 
see an old man lying at the foot of the monument. | Furniss finally persuaded him to let us go. We set | though I listened intently, the sound was not re- 


He approached slowly, then suddenly flung himself | 


on his knees, and shook the man gently by the | 
shoulder, and called: “ Father !” 


| 

But the slumberer did not stir; he was dead. | 

One afternoon, some years later, Parker, the car- | 

loader, was talking again to a passenger who was | 
A handsome pair of horses 

drawing a carriage, in which were a gentleman and | 

| 


two ladies, passed on the street above them. 
“Some style about that, eh?” said Parker. “That’s 
John Killgrew and his wife. She used to teach school | 


| here years ago; her name was Rockwood. The young | under a corner of my blankets. 


lady is Miss Emily Beleroft. Beautiful? Yes, she is, | 
and what’s more, she’s as good as she is fair. Did | 
you ever hear the story about the Killgrew brothers?” 
Thereupon Parker told the tale of Killgrew and his 
boys. In concluding, he said: 
“The next morning after the storm, Mr. Belcroft | 
was taken awful sick from getting wet, and he stayed | 


| up there a month before he could leave. His wife | 


came up from the city and took care of him all the | 
time. She was a real, genuine lady,—and was very | 
kind to the poor Killgrew boys. | 

“It seems that the old man hadereally made the 
boys take an oath of revenge, and that was what 
made them so reckless, and ruined their lives. 

“Well, after he died, they said they were released 
from the oath, and were like new men. 
their long hair, and set to work and cleared up the 
ranch, and planted orchards and vineyards, and built 


a splendid road, and after awhile they put up a nice petting poor Gringo, whom he now tied with a bit of 


house; and the Belcrofts came up to see them often, 
and a good many other fine people, too. 

“Somehow, I always thought those boys would turn 
out well in the end. They’ve got a beautiful place 
now, and they’re among the leading fruit-growers of 
the Santa Cruz mountains. 

“The youngest one, Edward, went to the city and 
got to be an artist. I saw one of his pictures in an 
art gallery up there. It was a mountain scene, and 
the trees and brush and stumps and things were 
touched off pretty fair, I thought. I read in the 
papers that he got a big price for it. 

“Now that was a curious freak that little Emily 
took, wasn’t it—going off alone to find her cousins? 
But perhaps it wasn’t a freak, after all. Maybe she 
was sent, eh?” 

“Providentially, you mean?” said his listener. 

Parker nodded as he re-lighted his pipe. ‘Well,” 


he said, rising and stretching himself, “I hear the | 


train coming. 
told you so! 


She’ll whistle in a second. There, I 
Good-by !”’ 
CHARLES E. BRIMBLECOM. 
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For the Companion. 


GRINGO. 


“Oh, clear out!” Frank Jarvis exclaimed, impa- 
tiently, at the same time directing a kick at the pretty 
spaniel which, tired of keeping quiet, had been jump- 
ing upon the boy, and begging him to go and have a 
frolic. The little creature gave a yelp of pain and 
slunk away; while Frank, with a scowl on his face, 
settled back in the hammock, and resumed his inter- 
rupted reading. 

He was comfortably established in a corner of the 


| piazza, of which he was the sole occupant, and he 


imagined that no one had witnessed this incident. 

Although he was a fine fellow in many ways, Frank 
was thoughtless, impatient, and inclined to be selfish, 
though he would have been astonished if any one had 
charged him with such a fault. 

The same evening, after dinner, Frank again sat on 
the piazza enjoying the moonlight and the company 
of his army uncle, Major Frank Jarvis, whose name- 
sake he was. Uncle Frank, who had always been his 
hero, was now spending a short furlough with his 
brother’s family at an Eastern mountain resort. 

“Frank,” said the major, after a short silence, “the 
| moonlight on these mountains reminds me of one of 

the most thrilling incidents of my life. Would you 
| like to hear the story?” 

“Indeed, I should, sir!” answered the boy, eagerly. 
“Ts it about Indians?” 

“You will see,” replied the major. “I will tell you 
the story, and when it is finished you shall tell me 
what it was about. 

“Years ago, before you were born—in fact, when I 
was a youngster of just your age—I was permitted to 
accompany my father, who, as you know, was an 
army Officer, on an exploring expedition into the then 
almost unknown wilderness of Arizona. We met 
| with a number of adventures, and had several brushes 
with Indians while crossing the plains; but, once in 
Arizona, we seemed to have the whole country to 
ourselves. 

“Although it was the land of the Apaches, who 


were then numerous and powerful, two months passed | 


without our seeing Indians, or even discovering any 
signs of their presence. 

“I had been detached to act as assistant to our 
topographer, a civil engineer named Mark Furniss, 


who was one of the best fellows, as well as one of the | 


cleverest draughtsmen, I ever met. 
powerfully built, about thirty years of age, fine-look- 
ing, good-natured, tender-hearted, and brave to the 
verge of recklessness. 

“Furniss was the best-liked man of our party, and 
deserved his popularity, for there was not one of us 
but owed him some good turn. It was a pleasure to 
work under such a man, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
acting as his assistant. 

“One day, when we were encamped in a particularly 
wild and mountainous district, of which this in a 
mild way reminds me, there happened to be an un- 


| usual amount of work to be done by all of the party 
except the topographer. 

“Seeing this, Furniss asked permission to go back 
some distance on our line, to make sketches and take 
measurements of a curious mesa or elevated plain 
that was a landmark for miles around. My father 
hesitated to grant the request, saying that he did not 


They cut off | 
| th 








see how he could spare any of the men, that day, to | but finally in an agony of fear. At last my voice 
| was little more than a hoarse whisper. 
“At this Mark Furniss laughed, and said in that | “But to all my shoutings there came no answer, 


cousins. Of course I wouldn’t let her come alone, peaceful country, from which all the Indians had evi- | save the scream of an eagle that swooped close past 
but she went off by herself, and here she is.” 


dently departed, probably on a raid into Mexico, any | me, and the mocking echoes from across the valley. 
escort besides his assistant—meaning myself—would “Once, while I paused between shouts to listen for 
an answer, I fancied | heard the far-away howl of a 


forth, each mounted on a sturdy Cayuse pony. | peated. At length darkness fell, and the full moon 
“Now, somewhere in New Mexico we had picked | rose, flooding the landscape with a broad light. I 


| up an awkward cur puppy, to which we had given the | was hungry, for we had eaten but a single hard-tack 


name of Gringo. The dog had speedily established biscuit apiece for lunch, and my mouth was parched 
himself as a pet of the whole expedition. He was a| with thirst, aggravated by my continued shouting. 
comical little beast, but was possessed of remarkable | But my physical sufferings were nothing compared 
intelligence and a most affectionate nature. For | with my distress of mind. 
some reason, perhaps because I was young and fool-| ‘My situation was really deplorable, and anxiety 
ish like himself, Gringo had taken a great liking to | as to my own fate was coupled with fear concerning 
me, and followed close at my heels wherever I went. | that of Mark Furniss. I was certain he would not 
He used to lie at my feet at night, and try to nestle | have deserted me while life lasted. 

“There were three ways of leaving the ledge on 
which I stood. I might end my distress in a moment 
by plunging over the awful brink, but I was not yet 
desperate enough for that. 

“I might retreat into the black recesses of the cav- 
erns behind me: but this would not improve my sit- 


“Sometimes I was annoyed to find Gringo following 
after me; and when, on this occasion, just as we were 
about to start, he came jumping up on me, barking 
with delight at the prospect of an expedition, I 
crossly exclaimed, ‘Get out!’ and at the same time 
gave him a kick that caused him to howl with pain. | uation. It would cut me off from any chance of res- 

“Mark Furniss was already mounted, but when he | cue from above, and then the memory of the tenants 
saw this he sprang from his saddle and said sternly: | of that breathless inner chamber filled me with such 

“*T am ashamed of you, Jarvis! The boy who will | horror that I even glanced back over my shoulder. 


wantonly abuse an affectionate little creature like| ‘The sole remaining means of escape was offered 


| that dog, will abuse his fellow-men when he is older | by the slender rawhide lariat that still hung from the 


and has the power to do so.’ | brow of the cliff above me. I drew upon it; Furniss 
“I stammered out some lame justification for my | had evidently made it fast above. 
act, but he only answered : “To climb this seemed so well-nigh impossible that 
“There is absolutely no excuse for such a bit of | under any other circumstances it would not have 
cruelty, and the sooner you have cause to regret it, | been considered for a moment. The rope was but 
e better it will be for you.’ | little thicker than a clothes-line, and was perfectly 
“While he thus spoke, he was also soothing and smooth and hard, without a knot along its entire 
| length. Still, no other way presented the faintest 
rope to a wagon wheel, saying: | chance of success, and I could at least try this one. 
“*You had better stay where you are, puppy, than| “I secured the lower end of the rope, beyond a 
try to force your company where it is not welcome.’ possibility of slipping, to the jutting point of rock to 
“We rode in silence for some time, but at last, as I } which I had fastened it on first reaching the ledge, 
am thankful to remember, I was manly enough to| and then essayed to climb upward. Half a dozen 
own up that I had done wrong, and to promise that I | attempts only resulted in utter failure. I could get 
would try and control my temper better in the future. | no more than a couple of feet before I slipped back. 
I shall never forget the pleased expression that | My hands were cut and bleeding, but I hardly knew it. 
lighted my companion’s face at this, nor the hearty | “As I was about to relinquish this last hope and 
tone with which he exclaimed : | yield to despair, a new idea flashed into my mind. 
| **That’s right, my boy! an open confession is good | About my waist I wore a broad leathern belt. This 
for the soul. Iam certain the act was a thoughtless 1] unfastened, passed it around the rope, and drawing 
one, and not a sign of your real character.’ it together again as tightly as possible, once more 
“We finished our work on the mesa without inci- buckled it. I made another effort to climb the rope. 
dent, and then made a detour on our way back toward | By relaxing my breath, I could allow room for the 
camp to visit a peculiar opening that we had noticed | cord to slip freely between my body and the belt, and 
in the face of a sheer rock precipice, two hundred | by expanding my lungs I could hold it so firmly as 
feet or more in height. | to afford some assistance in maintaining my position. 
“Furniss fancied it might be one of the ancient) ‘Inch by inch I worked my way upward. My 
| habitations of the cave-dwellers who are known to | hands were cut to the bone, but there was no feeling 
have lived in that region. He was an enthusiastic | in them. Their clutch on the slender rope was so 
student of archzology. | intense that they were numbed. Still I made progress, 
“**As one of us will have to let the other down to | and did not slip back. 
that narrow ledge, and draw him up with this raw- | “Slowly—oh, so slowly and painfully!—I crept up- 
hide thong that I carry on my saddle,’ he said, ‘and | ward. At last I was within five feet of the top, and 


as I can perform that service for you, while you could | 
hardly perform it for me, I must surrender to you the | 


so exhausted that only my despair enabled me to hold 
my position from second to second. 
“A slight sound caused me to look up, and the 


credit of being the first to explore these ancient | 
dwellings, if dwellings they are.’ moonlight revealed a sight that froze me with its 
horror. 


“I accepted the mission with eagerness. 
***When you have explored the cave enough to gain; ‘On the verge of the cliff, his hideously painted 
face distorted by a fiendish grin, knelt an Indian. In 


a general idea of its form and contents,’ Furniss said, 
‘I will haul you up again. Don’t stay more than al his uplifted right hand gleamed a knife that in an- 
few minutes, for it is getting late, and if the place is other moment would descend on the strained rope to 
worth more extended exploration we will come back | which I clung. In an instant of time my breathless 
to-morrow better prepared for it.’ | body might be hurled down into the savage depths 
“To reduce my weight as much as possible, I left far beneath me. 
| my rifle and pistol behind, and, taking only a knife| ‘My heart ceased its beating, but my buain was in 
and two pitch-pine torches, was ready for the descent. | a whirl. I felt my grasp relaxing, and I began to 
| The last words Furniss spoke, as I swung over the | slip back; but I could not withdraw my fascinated 
| verge of the cliff, and was let slowly but steadily gaze from that cruel face, and the keen, shining blade 
| down by his powerful hands were: that was about to sever my thread of life. 
| “*Have no fears, Frank, for I will lie here and| ‘The kneeling Indian was as motionless as a bronze 
watch until you re-appear.’ . | statue; but suddenly he uttered an unearthly yell, 
“T laughed back that nothing was further from my | sprang convulsively upward and outward, and plunged 
thoughts than fear, and that I was only too glad of | over the precipice, with outstretched arms and fingers 
the chance to make such a novel exploration alone. | clutching wildly at the air. 
| “I reached the ledge safely, made my end of the| “His body rushed past in its downward flight so 
| rope fast to a projecting bit of rock, so that it might | closely that it almost touched me. At the same 
not swing or be blown beyond my reach, looked up | moment my grasp on the rope gave way, and I lost 
a ate pe at the smiling face of my | all consciousness of what was happening. 
riend, and entered the cave. | ‘With my next knowledge of life I was lying under 
“Unmistakably, it had been a place of human abode. | a tree in the bright moonlight. Human forms were 
The walls had been artificially whitened, and their | about me. My father was bending over me and 
~ , | 
| rough surfaces were smoothed over with a sort of | bathing my forehead with cold water, and a dog was 
cement, on which were rude drawings of men, birds | feebly licking my hand. 
| and animals, in black and red lines. Flint implements| “It was days before I was sufficiently recovered 
| and chips abounded, as did bits of coarse pottery and | from the shock of that awful experience to listen to 
stone carvings. the story of what had happened. When I began to 
“Lighting one of my torches, I penetrated several | ask for Mark Furniss, they told me how he had died, 
| of a series of chambers that opened back, one after and how my life had been saved by the dog I had 
| another, from the outer cave, and found interesting | driven from me with a kick. 
relics everywhere. ‘Hours after we left camp on that fatal expedition 
| I] was jubilant over my success, and so absorbed | somebody, taking pity on poor Gringo, had loosed 
| in my occupation that I took no note of the passage | him, and he had immediately started on a full run to 
| of time, and forgot entirely my companion’s injunc- | follow our trail. Just at sunset he dragged himself 
| tion to remain in the cave but a few minutes. | back to camp, covered with blood, and with the head 
“In the last chamber that I entered the air was | of an Indian arrow sticking into his body. At my 
peculiarly dry and stifling, and I was almost certain | father’s feet he tried with pitiful whines to tell his 
that a number of mummified bodies were ranged story, and when the rescuing party was ready to set 
about the walls. But there was no time to examine | out, his love for me gave him strength to accompany 

















He was tall and | 


them, for my second torch was nearly burned out, 
and I must retrace my steps as quickly as possible to 
avoid being left in the darkness. 

“As I hurried back to the outer cave my thoughts | 
were in a tumult of joy over these wonderful discov- | 
eries, and I anticipated Furniss’s delight at hearing | 
of the treasure we had found. I reached the ledge, 
fastened the rawhide rope about my body and shouted, | 
cheerily: ‘Here I am, sir! Haul away!’ 

“There was no answer, and as I stood, expectantly 
looking upward, awaiting the appearance of my com- 
rade, the first faint shadow of a horrible dread came | 
over me. 

“*Pshaw!’ I said to myself, endeavoring to shake it 
off; ‘he has only gone a few steps away for some- | 
thing, and will be back ina moment. Or perhaps he 
got tired of waiting, and is taking a nap.’ 

“This second thought was suggested by the dark 
shadows in the valley far below, which showed that | 
the day was fast waning, and that I had been much 
longer in the cave than I had supposed. 

“I shouted again and again, at first hopefully, | 





| 


| 








them. 

“Slowly and unsteadily the dog led the way to 
where Mark Furniss’s dead body lay, with its white, 
peaceful face bathed in the soft moonlight. He had 
been instantly killed by an arrow driven into his 
brain, probably while he lay on the verge of the cliff 
waiting for me, and his body had been dragged back 
some distance. 

“The Indian who had done the deed was so intent 
upon watching my struggles that the rescuing party 
came upon him unawares, and a bullet from my 
father’s rifle was his first and last hint of their pres- 
ence. 

“The dog must have been seen and wounded by this 
same Indian when it howled upon finding Mark’s 


| body, for no traces of others could be discovered. He 
| was probably a solitary ranger who had stumbled 


upon us by accident, and if the dog had been with us 
to give warning of his coming, instead of having 
been left in camp to humor my impatience, Mark 
Furniss might have been alive to this day.’ 

“But what became of Gringo?” asked Frank, who 
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had followed every word of this story with breathless 
interest. 

‘“‘He died while licking my hand as I lay under the 
tree at the top of the cliff,” was the answer. “They 
buried him beside Mark Furniss, and on a little head- 
board close to Mark’s they wrote : 


“<*Gringo: A Loving Soul, Faithful Unto Death.” 


By this time tears were slowly coursing down 
Frank’s face, and his voice choked as he exclaimed : 

“O Uncle Major, I know now what your story was 
about, and why you told it to me! 
us I can be of what [ did this morning, and so long 
as I live, I will never again kick a dog, nor abuse one 
of God’s creatures.” KIRK MUNROE. 


THE BRIER. 


Hard by... grewa bragging brier, 
Hob-a-nob to the sun and showers ; 

It was embellished with blossoms fair, 

And thereto ever wont to repair 

The shepherd’s daughters to gather flowers. 


—Spenser. 


For the Companion. 


IN THE SARGASSO SEA. 
The Story of a Slave-Ship. 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


Neeze Comes Back With the Whip. 


It was a typical night at sea in the tropics. The 
moon shone splendidly on the vast yellow expanse of 
gently heaving seaweed, the air-cells of which gleamed 
in the light like pearls. Occasionally a school of flying- 
fish rose through the floating carpet, and darted away 
with a hissing sound as some larger fish pursued them 
from beneath. In their wake scrambled a host of 
shrimps and crabs. Small turtles lay basking in the 
moonbeams, afloat amidst the weeds. 

“There’s a whole world of living things here,” 
said Masterman, as they rested on their oars and 
looked first toward the slave-ship, and then around 
upon the moonlit sea. 

“It’s queer where all this seaweed comes from,” 
said Neeze, his mind turning for a moment from 
their desperate undertaking. 

“No, not queer at all,”’ replied the mate. “It grows 
right here where you see it.” 

“What! Without any roots?” 

“Yes. All these floating sprigs are living plants. 
They have no roots. New sprigs branch off constantly 
from the old ones. They live on the 
surface of the sea. Why, lad, the water 
is thirty thousand feet deep under us. 
This is the very deepest part of the whole 
Atlantic, they say, and it is like a great 
calm lake, a sort of grand eddy in the 
middle of the ocean, where no currents 
come to carry the weed-beds away. I’ve 
heard of old hulks floating here for years 
and years amongst the seaweed, till they 
grew crusted with barnacles, and overrun 
with mollusks, crabs and turtles—a float- 
ing menagerie of marine creatures.” 

“Maybe that is what the Cleopatra will 
come to,” said Neeze, reflectively. 

“True,” said the mate. “She will lie 
around here till doomsday, if some gale 
doesn’t blow her off or capsize her. Fear- 
ful gales do come here at times—regular 
hurricanes; but it’s oftener calm. Of 
course the negroes cannot handle the 
ship. She will go where she pleases with 
them, but we may get hold of her yet.” 

“What should we do with the negroes 
then, or with the ship?” asked Neeze. 
“You and I could not sail her alone, 
could we? And if we could, should you 
head her for Cuba?” 

“No, Neeze,”’ said Masterman, soberly. 
“I didn’t come back here with any idea of profit out 
of them. I’ve been a pretty hard, reckless fellow, 
but what I have seen during the last two days has 
opened my eyes. I’ve come back to try to save those 
poor creatures and set them free, and if I do it, I will 
never set foot on a slaver again.” 

“T thought you felt that way about it, and that’s 
why I stuck by you,” said Neeze. “I know slave- 
trading must be terribly wrong, or such dreadful suf- 
ferings wouldn’t happen.” 

“I’m done with it,’’ said Masterman, shortly. 

As they drew near the ship the negroes saw the 
boat, and greeted them with yells of defiance. 
ently a musket—probably one which had been picked 
up loaded—was discharged at them. 

“It won’t do to go very near yet,” the mate said. 
“We'll lie by and see what happens. We’ve got 
water and bread for a few days at least.” 

There was still uproar and more or less fighting on 
board the ship. The poor creatures were crazed by 
their newly acquired liberty, and perhaps disordered 
by the sea-water and the brandy. 

After the burning heats of the day, the night seemed 
delightfully cool, though as yet there was no breeze. 
By and by Neeze, thoroughly tired out, fell asleep in 
the bottom of the boat. The mate slept, too, for 
several hours. 

A peal of thunder waked them. The moon, now 
past the meridian, was approaching the border of a 
bank of black clouds which had arisen along the 
western horizon. Vivid lines of lightning zigzagged 
down against this dark mass, followed by thunder- 
peals. 


For a moment Neeze sat quite dazed, and could not | 


recollect where he was. He had been dreaming that 
he was back in the school-house at home. The mate’s 
voice recalled him to real things. 

“There’s a squall rising,’’ Masterman said. 
afraid of it after so much heat.” 

Both looked apprehensively at the vessel, which, 
with some of her upper canvass still set, was lying 
no more than a cable’s length away. 
negroes were moving restlessly about. Moans could 
be heard, but the cries had ceased. The blacks seemed 
to be looking toward the rising clouds, as if with but 
one thought—water to drink. 

The moon became obscured. The black clouds 
neared the zenith, the lightning brightened, and the 
thunder-peals broke solemnly near and loud. 

In the gloom of the approaching tempest, a strange 


“T was 


Iam as ashamed | 


Pres- | 


Many of the | 
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spectacle was revealed. The top-blocks of the masts | 
and the tips of the yards and bowsprit sparkled as | 
if on fire. Tongues of flame appeared to hover there, 
with a pale, ghostly light. 

“That’s a dreadful sight!’ whispered Neeze, in an 
awed tone. ‘“‘What makes that fire there?” 

“It’s only electricity, I think,” replied Masterman. 
“But it does look like some bad omen,” he added. He 
had imbibed some of the superstitious notions com- 
mon in seafaring life. 

Shortly afterward the first gust of the squall was 
felt. The ship careened slightly, and swung slowly 
around on her keel. In the flashes the faces of the 
negroes could be seen, still gazing toward the black 
clouds. 

Masterman hastily pulled the boat into the Cleopa- 
tra’s lee, but the ship drifted down upon them, and 
they were obliged te back water to keep clear. More- | 
over, the vessel continued to swing about. Then, 
with a tremendous thunder-clap and a violent wrench- 
ing gust, the squall struck them in all its tropical 
fury, bringing a deluge of rain, and with it blackness 
everywhere, save when dazzling flashes blinded them. 

Masterman, with an oar in each hand, attempted to 
steady the boat, but immediately they heard a loud, 
hollow crack, and something white hurtled down into 
the sea near them with a heavy splash. It was the 
fore-topmast and topsail. 

Another crash followed; the long, raking mizzen- | 
mast had gone by the board. A dazzling flash lighted | 
up the sheeted rain for an instant, and disclosed the | 
whole deck, tilted up toward them, with the negroes 
sliding and falling headlong. Their screams and 
howls mingled with the rattling clap which followed | 
swift on the flash. 

‘‘Heaven save them!” exclaimed the mate. 
over on her beam-ends!” | 
| Instantly they heard negroes shrieking in the | 
water. One black woman rose near their boat and 
seized the gunwale. The sea by this time was heav- 
ing and seething, and a moment later the ship came | 
| against them again, nearly swamping the boat. 
Masterman shoved off and pulled hastily back. 
| They would have tried to rescue others of the unfor- 

tunate blacks, but the rain, wind, darkness and roar | 
| rendered it impossible to 

do anything effectively. 
| They heard the outcries 
|in the water only a few t 

moments. Indeed, it was 

some time before they saw 

or heard the negress at 

the gunwale. Then they 
| dragged her aboard. 


*“She’s | 


“CLIMB UP AND TAKE A LOOK 


By the light of another flash they presently caught 
| Sight of the ship again, some little distance away, 
| and saw that she had righted. 

The fury of the squall passed, although rain con- 
| tinued to fall. A little before daybreak the moon 

came out again. The negress recognized them, and 
called ““Meezy” by name, seeming much pleased at 
| sight of him. They spoke kindly to the woman, and 
| gave her bread and water. Masterman hoped that 
| they might make use of her as a mediator between 
| themselves and the others—if, indeed, any were left 
| alive on board the ship. 

“Climb up and take alook about her deck, Neeze,” 
| said the mate, “while I hold on here. See how many 
| of them are left. Say ‘hoo-chee’ and ‘sappee’ to 
| them. They like the looks of you better than they 
|do of me. But if they make at you too savagely, 
| jump back into the boat, and I’ll shove off again.” 

| The boy climbed on board, and saw fifty or sixty 
negroes lying on deck, most of them asleep. Some 





| of the women and many of the children were awake 
| forward, and these began to crowd toward Neeze, | 
| saying, ‘‘“Meezy! Meezy!’’ in plaintive tones. | 
| A negro man started up suddenly from sleep, and, 
| gaining his feet, came menacingly aft with a cutlass. | 
| The boy held up the palms of his hands, and said: 
** Hoo-chee ! sappee !”” 
| The negro stopped and grinned broadly. Master- 
| man now sent the negress aboard from the boat, and 
| her tongue at once became busy. A few others came 
up from between decks, but none offered to molest | 
| Neeze, who was by this time surrounded by a crowd 
of the younger ones, all clamoring for food and drink. 
Many of the blacks appeared to be ill, and all 
seemed subdued by the affrighting incidents of the 
night. Neeze counted them, and could find but 
sixty-three, about fifty of whom were women and 
| children. All the others were missing, having in all 
| probability fallen overboard when the ship was on 
her beam-ends in the squall. Doubtless many of the | 
| women and children had taken refuge below before | 
the ship was dismasted, while the male negroes | 
remained on deck. The vessel had shipped a good | 
| deal of water, but not enough to settle her badly. 
Masterman now ventured to climb on board, and 
the two whites made favor by distributing a pint of 
water to each black, and kindling fires in the cook’s 
galley. Ina short time rice and sugar were served | 
out in abundance to all. | 
Masterman then set at work to clear the wreck. 





COMPANION. | 


Both he and Neeze also seized the opportunity to 
pick up all the weapons that lay about and lock them 
up in the captain’s cabin, whither Neeze and the mate 


| intended to retire in case of further trouble. 


But even the male negroes seemed docile, and 


| rather glad than otherwise to see Masterman and the 


boy on the ship. 
Meantime the breeze had shifted to northerly, and 
the vessel drifted, occasionally turning about. But 
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Indiaman, from Bombay for Liverpool. Seeing the 
disabled condition of the clipper, the Indiaman sent 
a boat to make inquiries. The captain offered to 
send men aboard to assist Masterman in navigating 


| his ship, if any of the sailors would volunteer. Three 


during the afternoon the mate and Neeze hoisted out | 


of the water a light spar, and rigged a sail on the 
stump of the foremast. One of the compasses had 
escaped destruction, and as soon as the sail was 
set, they were able to get the vessel under control of 
her helm and put her on a general course. 

The negroes gathered wonderingly about Neeze, as 
he stood at the wheel and turned it in response to the 
magnetic needle, exchanging surprised exclamations 
at the control which he thus exercised over the vessel. 
With the aid of the few words he knew, but more by 
the use of expressive gestures and signs, the boy 
tried to make them comprehend that he was steering 
the ship toward land, where there were trees waving, 
with plenty of fruit, and grass, and water running in 
brooks. 

It was interesting to observe the progress of this 
effort to convey intelligence. At first the blacks 
merely stared. Then curiosity showed itself on their 
faces, and finally, as they began to comprehend, their 
eyes lighted up with delight. They laughed, and 
began to dance about for joy. 

Confidence was inspired in them as easily as in 
children, and as soon as they understood what Neeze 
meant, their enmity and distrust vanished. Only a 
few of the older and more morose remained aloof 
and sulky. 

Neeze even succeeded in teaching two or three of 
the more intelligent young blacks how to handle the 
wheel in response to the compass. As soon as one of 
these had accomplished something like a mastery of 
this art, and had been temporarily entrusted with the 
helm, his pride and his arrogance toward the others 
knew no bounds. Naturally they did somewhat wild 
steering at first, so that, as Masterman remarked, it 
was lucky that the ship did not make tracks. Yet 









ABOUT HER DECK, NEEZE.” 


did so, but Masterman declined their services, fearing 
that there might be more trouble with them than 
without them. The Indiaman gave them four casks 
of water, and stood away on her course. 

Both Masterman and Neeze had now hopes that 
they might reach Sierra Leone, and felt no great 
desire to fall in with any vessels. But on the third 
day after, they were overhauled by the British sloop- 
of-war Scorpion, whose captain at once took posses- 
sion of the Cleopatra and the negroes on board her. 

Despite their account of the matter, Masterman 
and Neeze were sent on board the frigate rather as 
prisoners than as men who had done a heroic and 
praiseworthy action. The captain, perhaps, did not 
fully credit their story, and they were practically 
impressed into the English service and set to do duty 
on board the Scorpion. 

A midshipman and prize crew were placed on board 
the slave-ship, with orders to take her into Sierra 
Leone, where, according to the Nautical Gazette of 
that year, she arrived, and where the negroes were 
set free. Masterman and Neeze never saw them nor 
the ship afterward. Here my narrative of Neeze 
Waldron’s first voyage properly terminates. But it 
may be added that both he and the mate seized the 
first opportunity to escape from the frigate. They 
got away from her, two months later, at Santander, 
and secured a passage thence to New York. 

Masterman, who had become much attached to 


_ Neeze, easily induced the boy to accompany him to 


Virginia, where his father had large plantations ; and 
Neeze subsequently became a manager upon these 
plantations. 

Perhaps it was an instinctive sense of wrong-doing 
in running away from home which kept him from 
revisiting his parents or communicating with them, 
or possibly the influence of procrastination, which 
leads us to defer, little by little, the thing that should 
be done until years have gone by. But it is certain 
that it was not until after nineteen years had passed 
since his escapade that Neeze resolved to return 
home. 

It was early evening when Neeze arrived at the 
old homestead. Nothing had greatly changed there. 
Everything, indeed, seemed to be so much like the 
place which he had left, at the same evening hour, 
nineteen years before, that Neeze was seized with the 
grimly humorous idea of getting the whip which he 
had been sent for so many years before 
and taking it back to his father. 

In the old wagon-house he found a 
horsewhip. With it in his hand, and 
without knocking, he opened the kitchen 
door. His father sat by the fire. 

‘*Here’s the whip, father,” said Neeze. 

He had been gone many years for it, 
and it was not strange that his father did 
not recognize him at first. But his 
mother, who was sitting by the table, 
exclaimed : 

“Neeze! Oh, my boy, Neeze! Where 
have you been all these years and years?” 

At sight of his mother’s emotion, 
Neeze realized fully what a mean and 
unmanly thing he had done in running 
away and remaining absent so long, 
without informing his parents of his 
whereabouts. 

But it was a matter of great satisfac. 
tion to him to find that all his family 
were still living. His heart even warmed 
toward spare-faced little Julia, who had 
grown up and married. Ben was a ship- 
carpenter at New Bedford, and Horace 
still lived on the farm at home. 

Masterman fell, as did so many other 
brave men, during the Civil War. And 
Neeze always said of him, that, despite 


they both agreed that these blacks learned to steer | the errors of his youth, “his heart was always in the 


almost or quite as readily as inexperienced whites 
would have done. 

The winds continued light, and but little progress 
was made. For the first twenty-four hours both 
Masterman and Neeze were very watchful, fearing 
that, under some sudden revulsion of feeling, the 
negroes might rise against them. But no such attempt 
was made, and the confidence which Neeze had man- 
aged to inspire in their ignorant but not ill-disposed 
minds was never seriously shaken, although the 
scarcity of water proved at times a severe test. 

It was not hard to teach the negroes to haul on the 
lines, and during the second day the mate was able, 
with their assistance, to rig a large sail on the fore- 
mast stub. The blacks greatly enjoyed being set at 
work to raise it. They even attempted the “heave- 
ho” which they had heard from the sailors. 

There were left scarcely three hundred quarts of 
water, and the prospect of another water famine gave 
the mate and Neeze anxiety. But most of the negroes 
seemed to understand the situation, and accepted 
their scanty draughts quite patiently. 

Masterman entertained the gravest fears as to the 
result of their attempt to take the crippled clipper to 
Sierra Leone, for they had decided to try to make 
this port and surrender the vessel to the British 
authorities there. 

What wind blew was mainly from the northeast, 
and a southeasterly course was taken, as far as possi- 
ble. The stock of rice and brown sugar was sufficient ; 
water alone was lacking. 

On the third day the vessel entered a vast bed of 
seaweed, se thick that little progress was made for 
hours. On the denser patches, thousands of crabs 


| could be seen tumbling about. The boat was lowered 


and with a kind of scoop net several bushels of the 
crabs were caught, and also a quantity of shrimps, of 
which a soup was made, to the great delight of the 
negroes. 

On the fourth day the vessel was again held amidst 
vast stretches of weeds. But that evening came 
another thunder-squall, with rain, and they were able 
to catch thirty bucketfuls of water, besides procuring 
all the negroes wished to drink at the time. 

These experiences, slightly varied, continued day 
after day for a week or more, relieved by a rainfall of 
six or eight hours’ duration on the ninth day. On 
the twelfth day a sail was sighted in the south, which 
gradually approached and proved to be an East 





| has perished. 





right place.” RICHARD WALDRON. 


The End. 
———_+or—_—_—_———_ 
For the Companion. 


THE ANCESTORS OF THE ELEPHANT. 


In the bone-caves of the limestone formations the 
skeletons of the horse and the hyena have sometimes 
been found, together with the remains of creatures 
which have long since disappeared from the upper 
world; and the question is often asked: “How have 
some species of animals contrived to hold their own 
through a long series of ages, while others have 
become extinct?” 

The most plausible explanation is the “survival of 
the fittest.” The stout and the swift prevailed. 
Creatures whose organization enabled them to adapt 
themselves to a change of climate survived—the 
others perished. 

Still, it would be a mistake to suppose that such 
victories in the struggle for existence depended on a 
superiority in mere strength and bulk. It is, for 
instance, probable that during the age preceding our 
present period, the climate of the northern hemisphere 
underwent a considerable decrease of temperature ; 
the vegetation of vast land areas became less exu- 
berant, the northern seas ceased to teem with life, and 
during the progress of that change an inferiority of 
bulk must have been a positive advantage, as implying 
the ability to get along with a less plentiful supply 
of food. 

We find thus that the dolphins and the small marine 
lizards have survived, while the great fish-crocodile 
The huge cave-bear, the cave-lion and 
the giant-elk have given way to smaller varieties, and 
even the largest of our land animals, the elephant, is 
but a dwarf compared with some of its antediluvian 
relatives. 

In 1836 two workmen employed in the quarries of 
Eppelsheim, in the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darmstadt, 
came across a fragment of a jawbone, armed with 
two enormous tusks of a shape that puzzled the local 
naturalists even more than their size. The teeth 
stood close together, and were curved in a way which 
must have caused them to pierce the skull in the 
neighborhood of the eyes, unless those eyes were 
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peculiarly far apart, as in a hammer-fish, or set | long by ten broad. ‘The anatomist Riolan almost 


far back, as in the Gangetic crocodile. 


alone ventured the suggestion that there might be 


After a closer examination of the fragment, | some mistake, and that the backbone of the hero 
the naturalist Cuvier ventured the conjecture that | must somehow have got mixed with the legs of a 
the basis of the teeth might be the end of the lower | quadruped. 
jaw, and that the tusks of the unknown monster 


were bent downward, like those of a walrus. 
The subsequent discovery of an entire 

skull confirmed that view, and also estab- 
lished the fact that the Dinotherium 

must have been the largest 
terrestrial mammal that 
ever walked the fields of 
our earth. In size it must 
have exceeded the largest 
elephant by as much as 
the Canadian elk exceeds 
our common deer; and if 
its strength was at all pro- 
portional to its bulk, it is 
clear that in that primitive 
age it could have stood its 
ground easily against all 
enemies but one—hunger 
or, perhaps, hunger com- 
bined with cold. 


Mazurin’s eloquence, however, prevailed, and 
only in 1859 Dr. Charles Seguin demonstrated 




















EXTINCT MONSTERS. 


The name given to this pre-historic creature is 
derived from the Greek deinos, terrible, and the- 
rion, animal, and may have been justified by its 
appearance. Judging from the analogies of its 


organization, the Dinotherium was a near rela- | 


tive of the herbivorous elephant, and its habits 


may, on the whole, have been peaceful, though | 
the size and the shape of its tusks must have | 


made them defensive weapons of tremendous 
efficiency. 

The Mastodon, or the ‘‘Animal of the Ohio,’’ as 
Buffon at first proposed to call it, was still more 
nearly akin to a living species of elephant—the 
Asiatic variety—and its skeleton has been discov- 
ered in more than twenty different places of North 
America, though our continent cannot now boast 
of any living animal of half its size. 

The first perfect skeleton was found in 1801 
near Newburgh, in the State of New York, and 
the second in the swamps of the Yazoo River. 


It was long supposed that the Mastodon belonged | 
exclusively to the New World, but in 1858 a mag- 


nificent specimen was discovered in the Val d’ 
Arno, near the city of Turin, Italy. 

An extinct animal which is akin to the ele- 
phant, and the proof of whose existence does not 


depend merely upon bones or fossil remains, is | 


the Mammoth, which is called Elephas primige- 
nius by the naturalists. 

A complete specimen of the Mammoth was 
found imbedded in frozen earth on a bank or bluff 


that the remains of the mysterious monarch 
agreed bone for bone with the skeleton of the 


Turin Mastodon. Fevix L. Oswa.p. 


—__—_+o+—____ 


For the Companion. 
LYRICS. 
In Nature’s a book 
e sea ; 
A lyric is a brook : — 
Lyrics for me! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
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THE BERLIN LABOR CONFERENCE. 


Several surprises have been afforded the world 
by the series of stirring events which have of late 
taken place in Germany. Not the least of them 


| was the action taken, early in March, by the 


young Emperor William relative to the labor 
question, which is perplexing almost every coun- 
try of the world. 

Last year, indeed, the Emperor William showed 
that he had conceived a deep interest in the con- 
dition of the German working classes. When 
the great strike of the Westphalian miners took 
place, he summoned before him delegations both 
of the owners and of the laborers of the mines, 


| and used his personal authority to bring about a 


near the mouth of the Lena River, in Siberia, near 


the close of the last century. 
served by the frost of centuries that its skin was 
almost intact, and the dogs of the natives who 
discovered it fed eagerly on the flesh. 

The skin of this Siberian Mammoth was thickly 


It was so well pre- | 


covered with reddish wool, a protection which | 
must have enabled it to endure a considerable | 


degree of cold, and it was also provided with a 
long black mane. 
Its skeleton, which measures more than sixteen 


Petersburg. . 

The most famous of American Mastodons is 
undoubtedly the one whose skeleton was discov- 
ered near Newburgh, N.Y. This skeleton, which 
ineasures about seventeen feet from the forehead 
to the root of the tail, is now preserved in the 
Warren Museum in Boston. 

The Newburgh Mastodon, when living, must 
have been more than thirteen feet high. 

Mastodon bones formed the larger part of the 


settlement of the difficulties which had caused 
the strike. 

In March, however, the Emperor took a much 
more positive and important step. Not only did 
he call upon his State councillors to make a special 
study of the labor question, with a view to mak- 
ing laws for the benefit of the working people; he 
also invited the European powers which had large 
industrial interests to send representatives to a 
Labor Conference to be held in Berlin. 

The powers thus invited, all of which accepted 
the invitation, were Great Britain, France, Austria- 


| Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Norway and 
feet in length, is preserved in a museum in St. | 


| tries. 


Sweden, Switzerland and Denmark. 

The Conference assembled at Berlin on the 15th 
of March, and entered upon its work under the 
presidency of one of the German ministers. 
Among its members were many notable men of 
high rank and authority in their respective coun- 
Perhaps the most eminent were M. Jules 
Simon, one of the foremost living French states- 
men, formerly Prime Minister, and a writer of 


| distinction, and Sir John Gorst, an able member 


skeleton which the French surgeon Mazurin, in | 


1615, had the effrontery to exhibit as the remains 


| night. 


of King Teutobod,—a Teuton warrior whose tomb | 


he pretended to have discovered near the castle of 
Chaumont, on the left bank of the River Rhone. 
Mazurin asserted that he had found Roman coins 
and a number of massive breastplates in the 
same tomb—probably the armor of the buried 
king. 

The exhibition of these ‘‘relics’’ caused a great 
sensation, for the skeleton was twenty-five feet 


of the British House of Commons. 

The sessions of the Conference lasted a fort- 
The envoys, aside from their work, were 
lavishly entertained by the Emperor, Bismarck, 
and other high German officials, which attentions 
gave fresh dignity to their position and to the 
subject of their deliberations. Sub-committees 
were appointed, and these committees devoted 
themselves to considering the various special 
branches of the labor question. 

The Emperor proposed five large questions to 
be.discussed. These were work upon Sundays, 
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the regulation of work in mines, a subject in 
which he has taken a special interest, the regula- 
tion of the labor of children, the regulation of the 
work of youths, and the regulation of the work 
of women. 

Under each of these heads the Emperor pro- 
pounded to the Conference certain questions to be 
definitely answered. For instance, one question 
was, ‘“‘Is work underground to be prohibited for 
children under a certain age, and for women ?”’ 
Another was, ‘‘Shall the work of married women 
be restricted in the daytime or at night ?”’ 

After a fortnight’s session, the Conference 
agreed upon the answers to be given to the Em- 
peror’s questions. The envoys recommended 


that women and children should not be allowed | 


to work at all in mines, that women should not 
work at night, nor more than eleven hours in the 
daytime, and that no person under fourteen years 
of age should work in mines. 

They also advised that only such work as is 
absolutely necessary shall be done on Sunday, 
that children under fourteen should not work at 
night, or for a longer period per day than six 
hours, and that children should not work at all 
in any unhealthy or dangerous trade. 

Of course, all these provisions of the Confer- 
ence are only recommendations, which the various 
powers can accept and enforce or not, as they 
please. The main use of the Conference, perhaps, 
is to call the attention of nations more minutely 


to the condition of their laboring classes; but it | 


may also result in relieving laws in some coun- 
tries, and even lead to agreements between several 


countries as to the mutual adoption of such laws. | 


—@>—__———_ 
GONE BEFORE. 


Dear, beauteous Death ! the Jewel of the Just, 
Shining nowhere but in the dark ; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark ! 


He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may know, 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 
—Henry Vaughan. 


———~ 9 > ____—_. 


NATURALIZATION. 


The Constitution of the United States gives to | 
Congress the power to establish a uniform rule of | 


naturalization throughout the United States. 
Under this authorization acts have been passed 
providing means by which foreign-born persons 
| may be naturalized—that is, may attain the same 
rights and privileges as if they were ‘‘natural- 
born’”’ or native citizens. 
| The first requirement of these laws is that the 
{alien desiring naturalization shall declare his 
| intention to become a citizen of the United States, 
|and at the same time shall forever renounce all 
| allegiance and fidelity to the sovereign or govern- 
| ment of which he has been a subject or citizen. 
| This declaration, which must be made under 
| oath and in court, may be made at any time after 
| the foreigner enters the country; but it must be 
| made at least two years prior to his admission to 
full citizenship. If the alien happens to have 
a title of nobility, he must expressly renounce 
t. 

The second and last step in naturalization is 
admission to citizenship of the United States, and 
| this can take place, according to the law, only 
after the alien has lived continuously in the 
United States for five years, has lived in the State 
or Territory where he is naturalized at least one 
year, and has during all that time *‘behaved as a 


—_ 


man of good moral character, attached to the | 
Constitution of the United States and well dis- | 


posed to the good order and happiness of the 
same.”’ 

In how many courts in the various parts of the 
United States where naturalization is granted is 
this last requirement enforced? Probably in not 
many, though every judge is required by the law 
to admit only such moral, positively loyal and 
well-disposed persons. 


In far too many courts, it is well known, appli- | 


cants have been admitted in large numbers in a 
single day, with practically no inquiry into their 
character, and with no thorough examination as 
to whether or not they had complied with the 
requirements of the law regarding length of resi- 
dence. Yet here and there may be found a judge 
who is wise and conscientious enough to adopt 
such a course, as was that of the magistrate who 
lately refused naturalization to a bar-tender, on 
| the ground that his occupation proved that he was 
not a person of good moral character. 
In nearly all the States of the Union the nat- 
uralized person of foreign birth, having become a 


citizen of the United States, becomes a voter in | 
the State he lives in without further qualification. | 


His citizenship in the United States, however, 
does not itself qualify him to be a voter in any 
| State. Each State regulates the qualifications of 
| its electors, subject to the Federal Constitution and 
its amendments. 


There are laws requiring residence for varying | 


| periods, registration of voters, ability to read and 
write, the payment of a tax, and other provisions, 
which are identical in no two States of the Union. 
But in no fewer than sixteen States of the Union 

it is not necessary that a foreign-born person shall 
have been naturalized in order to vote. All that 


he is required to do is to declare his intention 
The States which allow 
this latitude are Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, 


| to become a citizen. 





| Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
| Oregon, South Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin. 
| In most of these States a year’s residence is 
required of the voter, but in two or three States, 
|if a foreign-born person, otherwise qualified, has 
been in the State for various periods, less than a 
year, and has, on the day before the election, 
declared his intention to become a citizen of the 
United States, he is allowed to vote for all officers. 

In all the other States citizenship of the United 
States is a primary requirement for voters; and 
the States have power to add other qualifications, 
provided these are not based upon race, color, or 

| previous condition of servitude. 

Attention has been much turned of late to the 
| laxity of the State and national laws, which leave 
| the door wide open for the entrance of foreigners 

and admit them, almost without probation, to the 
rights of citizenship. 

The object of these laws no doubt is to lead 
men to come and settle in the States which offer 
such inducements and privileges to recent immi- 
grants. But there is very good reason to think 
that this competition is bad policy. The country 
has now grown to be so great that it does not need 
to ask people to come. They will come in great 
numbers whether encouraged or not. A State 
may grow too rapidly for its own good, if it con- 
fers political rights upon men who are not yet 

| competent to exercise them wisely. 


| —- +o - —- —— 
| HOME LIFE. 


‘“‘Americans have houses, but no homes,’ was the 
| remark made by an English traveller recently. The 
| remark, if not true, seems to be “founded on facts.” 

It is becoming a serious question whether even in the 
| most refined communities there is very much real 
home life, especially in the evenings. 

A remarkably attractive, home-loving woman lately 
told the following story of her attempts to keep her 
husband and children at home in the evening. She 
arranged everything about the house most carefully, 
so as to make the rooms cheerful and cozy, had 
plenty of light, pleasant fires in the grates, dressed 
herself attractively, and in every possible way made 
her home as much like the ideal as a woman could. 

Immediately after supper her husband rose hur- 
riedly, rushed into his overcoat, and excused himself 
very ruefully, as he looked about the cozy rooms, by 

| saying: 

“There, I’ve got to catch that car! I promised 
Robinson to see him down at his house about that 
little transfer. Sorry to go, you look so nice here, 
but I don’t see how I can help it,” so he tore out of 
the house after the car. 

The oldest daughter then said she must go upstairs 
and get ready for the concert to which she had been 
invited with two other young people. Very soon they 
came, and departed. 

“It looks almost too bad to be going like this all 
the time,” she said, regretfully, as she went out. 
“I wonder if we shall have an evening at home 
before long?”’ 

She was hardly out of the house when the two 
boys came in where the mother was sitting, and said 
they must go to a committee-meeting of their college 
literary society. They went out, and the third son 
and second daughter, after reading a few minutes, 

| were called out by a neighbor to run over and have 
some games with them. They went, and left the 
mother alone in the house. 

“1 sat there and cried,” said this woman, ‘“‘to think, 
that in spite of all I could do, I could not keep my 
family with me one evening in the week. The next 
night was a repetition of the first, and so on for the 
entire week. I have not had my husband and my 
sons and daughters all at home together in the even- 
ing since the children were too small to go out. I 
cannot recall one evening for the last five years, ex- 
cept Sunday, when we have all sat down together to 
enjoy our own home circle.”’ 

This is all wrong. Who is to blame for it? Let 
some wise woman or mother tell us. When the de- 
| mands of society are stronger than the rights and 
| pleasures of the home circle, it is time a protest was 

uttered against the tyranny which is destroying the 
real home feeling even in our so-called Christian 
families. 

| 


————_<~@>—__— 


STEALING TIME. 


“T had twenty minutes in this part of the city,” 
said an idle man to an acquaintance on whom he was 
calling, “‘so I thought I would drop in and spend it 
with you.” 

“But,” as his host, an overdriven physician, after- 
ward somewhat pathetically confessed, “JZ hadn’t 
twenty minutes!” 

It very seldom occurs to the loiterer through life 
that others are not loitering also; he expects them 
to find plenty of half-hours for chatting with him by 
the way. 

“Am T interrupting you?” asked a sprightly woman, 
as she abruptly entered the working-room of a friend, 
| late one afternoon. “Well, never mindif Iam. It’s 
time for you to rest now. You ought to be much 
obliged to me for stopping you.” 
| Yet the hour then lost had to be made up that 
night, and nothing, except sleep and forgetfulness, 
could compensate the exasperated worker for the 
amount of energy frittered away in idle talk when 
her mind was on her beloved and neglected task. It 
might have been quite true that she needed rest 
through that twilight hour, but of that she should 
have been allowed to act as her own judge. Friends 
| often do one cruel kindness by insisting on taking 
personal matters into their own hands. 

“T would rather one stole from me money than 
time,” said a very busy man. “The first can be 
replaced; the second is irretrievably wasted.” 

With all busy people, we should beware of breaking 
in upon an hour uninvited; it may be time dedicated 
to an important task. 

“That sonnet was never finished,” said a poet, 
pointing sadly to a few lines so lovely that they prom- 
ised a perfect conclusion. “They belong to a happy 
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day in April, when I sat at my study window, watch- | 
ing the first tender green leaves all a-flutter in the 
spring wind—and a bore came in and blighted my 
thought. I never have had the heart to try again.” 

Of course the busy man can always deny himself to | 
guests, but there are those invaders who only smile 
and say, with good-natured persistence : 

“Oh, he won’t mind me /” 

Then a person of this sort mounts the stairs and at 
his knock peace and meditation clasp hands and flee. 
Their day is over, and they know it. 

“I have half an hour; I’ll spend it with my friend,” 
thinks the selfish man. 

‘Has my friend ten minutes for me?” deliberates 
the one who has true reverence for moods and occu- | 
pation. 


OO 


“SOME VILLAGE HAMPDEN.” 


There is a cool spring near one of the old mossy | 
wharves in Warren, Rhode Island, to which tradition 
assigns a picture worthy of a poet or painter, and 
which, if real, occurred nearly two hundred and 
seventy years ago. The place is called Massasoit’s 
Spring and is on the shore of Warren River, one of | 
the glimmering corners of the Narragansett Bay. | 

Here the old pastoral chief, Massasoit, had one of 
his rustic royal residences, amid the cool oaks and | 
river meadows. He protected the English Colony at 
Plymouth for fifty years, the dusky guardian of the 
cradle of the nation. 

Here he fell sick in the early days of the Colony, 
and while lying at the point of death Edward Win- 
slow, of Colonial fame, and John Hampden, a gen- 
tleman of London who wintered at Plymouth desir- 
ing to see the country, came to visit him. This John | 
Hampden is supposed to have been the afterward 
great English commoner whose resistance to royal 
taxation led to the Commonwealth and indirectly to | 
the principles that founded the American Republic. 
He is thought to have visited Plymouth privately 
when a young man, to provide a provincial home and 
refuge for the English patriots should the popular 
cause fail. 

He gave his sympathy to the sick chief, and helped 
nurse him back to health, and the chief disclosed to 
him a plot of the Indian tribes to destroy the Plymouth 
Colony. 

The picture of the young commoner under the oaks 
of the Narragansett, ministering to the wants of the | 
great-hearted Indian chief, is one that the artistic 
sense will ever love to recall, whatever may be its 
historical value. Be it true or not, there is another 
scene in John Hampden’s early life which every 
young man may recall with profit. 

He was ushered into gay life, and affected by it. 
But he saw that the people needed a leader, and that 
such a leader must be a self-restrained man. He 
resolved to put all selfish pleasures and gratifications 
under his feet, and to make himself worthy of the 
cause. | 

A historian thus records the result: | 

“He was the supreme governor over all his pas- | 
sions and affections, and had thereby great power | 
over other men’s.” } 

This sentence is worth reading twice. “If I could 
choose what person I would be in the world’s his- 
tory,’’ said a philosophical writer, “I would be John 
Hampden.” 

“Some village Hampden,” sings Gray in regard to 
unfamed patriots. What the poet sings of the com- 
moner of Wendover and the martyr of Chalgrove | 
Field may be applied to all who overcome evil ten- | 
dency in youth for the sake of others’ rights, influence 
andcause. In this moral battle-field each young man 
may be | 

“Some village Hampden.” 





a 
| 


CHOATE’S IMAGINATION. } 

Macaulay’s imagination and historical knowledge | 
enabled him, as he walked the streets of London at 
night, to change the town into ancient Rome. Rufus 
Choate, when a boy, used to make the scenes of | 
poetry and history real by transferring them to the 
shores of his native Essex. 

“There,” said he, years afterward, pointing out a 
rocky, cavernous knoll to his son-in-law as they were 
riding from Ipswich to Essex, “there is the descent | 
to Avernus.” 

One day, when he was the leading lawyer of Bos- 
ton, a celebrated lecturer said to him, “Mr. Choate, I 
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after the failure of the Hungarian insurrection of 


| 1848. This did not prevent him from afterward be- 


coming the head of the Austro-Hungarian ministry. 

Signor Crispi, now Prime Minister of Italy, was 
condemned to death after his first revolutionary 
attempt against the Bourbon King of Naples. 

Senor Sagasta, Prime Minister of Spain, was twice 
proscribed, and would have been shot as an insurgent 
if he had been captured. 

France contains in MM. Rochefort and Rane two 
men who have been condemned criminals and mem- 
bers of the government according to the turn of the 
political tide. 


| 
This has been the situation, indeed, of many French- 

men. When M. de Polignac, in 1830, was condemned | 

| to “imprisonment in perpetuity,’’—the legal phrase 


for life imprisonment,—he exclaimed : 

“IT am condemned to imprisonment in perpetuity, 
eh? Let me see; how long does perpetuity last in 
France?” 

In his case it lasted six years. He was liberated in 
1836. 

—<~o—___—_——_- 


TWO KINDS OF SENSE. 


Probably very few people could give, on the spur 
of the moment, a satisfactory definition of common- 
sense; yet every one would agree that it is a posses- 
sion well worth seeking. Of a very aspiring soul it 
was once said, ‘‘He had the sixth sense, the sense of 
the ideal ;”’ doubtless those who have that sixth sense 
would not, for worlds, barter it, even to attain that 
practical mastery of affairs which they may lack, 
but they would be fortunate, indeed, if that which 
they want could be ‘added unto it.”’ 

“I wish,” said an angry father to his dreamy boy, 


“that you had more common-sense—even if you had 
less that is uncommon.” 


But the boy had illustrious company in his ideal | 


oa: gr many names which will be long remem- 
ered have belonged to dreamers and theorists. It 
was said that the elder Mirabeau had imagination 
enough for twelve men, and not common-sense 
enough for one. Yet his imagination was a rich 
possession, and made up for his lack of ability to 
think practical thoughts in a prosaic way. 

Secretary Seward once said of Horace Greeley, “He 


is an exceedingly clever man, but he wants common. | 


sense. If he had a little of that, we should be com- 
pelled to hang him.” 

Though one might not care to attempt defining 
common-sense, an excellent illustration of the differ- 
ence between it and its ideal relative may be found 
in the remark of a steady-going merchant, whose son 
had become a poet. 

“Clarence never was much like me,” he said. “You 
see, I’m always looking round to see if the fences 
want en or if I can kill a ge ge and 
Clarence has his eye on the clouds by day, and the 
stars by — 

Yet thei 
fellow-worker. 

“All are needed by each one; 
Nothing is fair or good alone.” 


Tron holds as honorable a place in earthly uses as 
the shifting mercury. 


ACUTENESS OF SCENT OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN. 


It is well known that among the lower animals the 
senses of hearing and smell are developed to an 
astonishing degree. The pointer that smells a bevy 
of quail two or three hundred yards away, and the 
deer that scents a human being half a mile or more, 
or hears the first crack of a twig two or three hun. 
dred yards off, are cases in point. 


Man, in his a from lower to higher stages of 
culture, has had less and less occasion to use these 
two faculties, and so they have become less and less 
acute. 

Though hearing and scent are not developed amon, 
the lower races of man to an extent comparable with 
the animals, they are nevertheless remarkably acute. 

Thus Lumholtz while in Queensland noticed that, in 
passing pe > the natives frequently took a handful 
of dirt out of a crevice in the rock or a cleft in a tree, 


| and smelled of it to discover if any animal had passed 


over it. He also observed that when digging out mice 
from their holes, they frequently smelled of a hand. 
ful of the earth to see if the animal was at home. 

Though the peculiar odor of these animals was 
familiar to the naturalist, he was never able to dis- 
cover it in the ground, and this fact shows how 
superior to his own olfactory powers were the trained 
noses of the natives. 


— —~+o>—__— 


A LESSON IN MANNERS, 


That the manners of our fathers are not ours is well 
enough understood, and the phrase “of the old 


ealist need not look down on his practical | 


am thinking of writing a lecture on one of the ancient | school” has come to be used rather as a reproach to 
generals, but am in doubt which one to choose.” | the degenerate present generation. An old lady who 
“Hannibal is your man!” answered Mr. Choate, | belonged to the times when courtesy was perhaps 
with animation. “Think of him crossing the Alps in| more general, as it certainly was more elaborate, 
winter, with nobody at his back but a parcel of | than it is now, administered rather neatly a rebuke 
Numidians and Moors, riding on horses without any to a lad who did not come up to her ideas. 
Sean, te set himself against that imperial Roman | She had known the boy’s father when he was in 
power! Harvard, as now was the son, and as the latter could 
One element of Mr. Choate’s strength as an advo- | hardly remember his parents, who died in his in- 
cate was that vivifying imagination, by which he so | 7. he was always eager to learn all he could about 
pictured scenes that the jury, looking at them through | go youth was invited to call upon the old lady 
his eyes, saw just what he wished them to see, and | who is now beyond the term set by the Psalmist for 
were blind as to things he was anxious they should | man’s life, at a country place one day last summer, 


ignore. 

Mr. Choate’s talent for multiplying words which 
might not signify a great deal, but which not only 
sounded well, but helped to create with a jury the 
impression that he sought to convey, is well known. 

On one occasion, in defending an insurance com. 
pany against which a claim had been brought for the 
loss of a ship which was declared by the defence to 
be utterly unseaworthy, Mr. Choate made a great 
impression by including in his plea these swelling 
words : 


“And so, gentlemen, overburdened with her well. | 


nigh priceless cargo, and carrying her far more pre- 
cious freight of human life, the vessel started on her 
voyage, painted but perfidious—a coffin, but no ship!” 
————__~<@or—___—_—_—_ 
UPS AND DOWNS. 

Although the days are over in Europe when a mon- 
arch could command, when he suspected a minister’s 
loyalty, “Off with his head!” it is nevertheless a fact 
that a number of the leading statesmen of Europe, 
of the present day and of recent times, have been 
under sentence of death for political offences. 

Count Andrassy, Prime Minister of Austria-Hun- 
gary, who died recently, was condemned to death 


| and had an interview with her upon the wide veran- 
| da, where she was sitting when he arrived. He lifted 
| his hat, and then, — ng it upon his head, went on 
| talking with the old dame, who regarded him with 
| looks of disapproval. 
| ‘Do I look like my father?” the young man asked 
| at length. 
| “I cannot tell,” the old lady replied, dryly. “1 
never saw him with his hat on when he talked with 
| a lady.” 
| ————_+or—__—_ 


| LONG AGO. 


Allusions to the flight of time often produce strained 
relations, even between the dearest friends. ‘I always 
liked those flowers,” said one lady, admiringly regard- 
{ing the bonnet worn by another. ‘They always 
| remind me gf our first meeting, six years ago. They 
| were as becoming to you then as they are now.” 


A still more caustic mention of a past event has 
served to point at once a reproof and a joke. 
| At a certain trial in an English court, a lawyer, 
| named Ribton, addressed the jury at great length, 
repeating himself constantly and never giving the 
slightest sign of closing his speech. When he had 
| been pounding away for several hours, the judge 
interposed, and said : 
“Mr. Ribton, you have told us that before.” 
| _ “Did I, my Lord?” said Ribton. ‘I’m very sorry. 
| I quite forgot it.” 
“Don’t apologize, Mr. Ribton,”’ was the answer, “I 
forgive you, for it was a very long time ago.” 
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Harvard Photograph Prizes! 


On the 3ist of last October, we offered ten Prizes for | We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 
the ten best Photographs taken with the Harvard 
Camera. After a careful examination of the large Ss U M M ER 
number of Photographs, sent in response to our offer, 
the judges awarded the Prizes as follows: U N D B R WE A R, 


Landscape, Ist Prize, Harry J. Foss, Sherbrooke, P. Q., 
Canada. 
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Note our Trade Marx clesely! 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


AND ESPECIALLY TO OUR EXQUISITE 


GAUZE UNDERWEAR 


FOR THE HOT, SUMMER SEASON. 


Send for seb atten A descriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Dr. Jaeger’s Sanitary Woollen System Company, 


827 and S29 Broadway, New York. 


Landscape, 2d Prize, Charles Luthe, McGregor, Iowa. 
Group, Ist_Prize, P. L. Stackpole, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Group, 2d Prize, Samuel M. Sherman, Milford, Ohio. 
Home, ist Prize, ndolph Peterson, Sheldahl, lowa. 
Home, 2d Prize, Ruth Loring, Boston, Mass. 

Portrait of Father, ist Prize, Harry L. Phillips, Kan- 





akee, Ill. 
Portrait of Father, 2d Prize, Alex. S. Welbourn, Jack- 


sonville, Ill. 

—_ of Mother, ist Prize, Mary M. Bickford, Pea- 
cham, Vt. 

Portrait of Mother, 2d Prize, Frank Bushnell, Platte 
ville, Wis. 


Sample Photographs. 

On receipt of two 2-cent stamps, we will send to 
any one a sample photograph taken with the Harvard 
Camera. With each sample photograph we will include 
an illustrated story entitled, “How Harry was kept 
from the Street.” | 

Any ComMPANION subscriber can own the Harvard Out- 
fit complete by sending in one new subscriber with 
50 cents additional. Price of the outfit only $1.75. 
Postage 45 cents when sent as a premium or purchased, 
or it can be sent by express not paid. 


New Offer of Prizes! 
In THE CoMPANION dated March 27th, you will find our 
new offer of Prizes, to be given for the best sample 
photographs taken with the Harvard Camera. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
41 Temple Place. Boston, Mass. 
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| I send you, by mail, a photograph of 
my little girl, who will be six years old in 
December, 1889, and is 
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every inch of her. After trying others, none 
of which agreed with her, I tried MeEttin’s 
Foop, and found improvement from the first. 


To 
| THE DOLIBER-GOODALE Co., 
| Boston, Mass. 


JNO. G. HOGEBOOM, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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MAY. 


Th. 1. Dr. David Livingstone, the Missionary, died, 1873. 
. 2. Hudson’s Bay Company chartered, 1670. 

. 3. Columbus discovered Jamaica, 1494. 

. 4. Anarchist Massacre in Chicago, 1886. 

. 5. Napoleon Bonaparte died, 1821. 

. 6. Thanksgiving Day at Valley Forge, 1778. 

. 7. Territory of Indiana organized, 1800. 
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For the Companion. 
| 
THE SECRET OF ARCADY. 


| 
1 hied me off to Arcady | 
The month it was the month of May, 
And all along the pleasant way 
The morning birds were mad with glee, 
And all the flowers sprang up to see, 
As I went on to Arcady. 


But slow I fared to Arcady— 
The way was long, the winding way— 
Sometimes I watched the children play, 
And then I laid me down to see 
The great white clouds sail over me— 

I thought they sailed to Arcady. 


Then by me sped to Arcady 
Two lovers, each on paltrey gray, 
And blithe with love, and blithe with May, 
And they were rich, and held in fee 
The whole round world : and Love is he 
Who shows the way to Arcady. 


I followed on to Arcady— 
But I was all alone that day, 
And shadows stole along the way, 
And somehow I had lost the key 
That makes an errant mortal free 

Of the dear fields of Arcady. 


But still I fared toward Arcady, 
Until I slept at set of day, | 
And in my dreams I found the way ; 

And all the Fates were kind to me ; 
So that I woke beneath a tree 
In the dear land of Arcady. 


What did I find in Arcady ?— | 
Ah, that I never must betra: 
I learned the secrets of the May ; 
And why the winds are fresh and free, 
And all the birds are mad with glee 
hat soar and sing in Arcady. 





I dwell no more in Arcady :— 
But when the sky is blue with May, 
And flowers spring up along the way, 
And birds are blithe, and winds are free, 
I know what me e is for me,— 

For [have on in Arcady. 


Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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For the Companion. 
WHAT THEY DID. 


It has become a common habit among educated 
and wealthy women in our cities to make some 
effort to better the condition of the poor around 
them. The Companion has tens of thousands of | 
“Daughters of the King,” ‘Sisters of Pity,’’ and | 
members of other charitable societies among its 
readers, all anxious to help a class which they 
often find strangely unresponsive. 

The following little sketch, absolutely true in 
every line, may give them a hint of the cause of 
their failure. 

In one of the most fashionable streets of a 
large seaboard city stands a large and stately 
building, of an architecture in keeping with the 





costly dwellings around it. It is under the care 
of the pastor of a neighboring church, a devout, | 
earnest man, and of the wealthy members of his | 
flock. It was built and is sustained by them in | 
order to civilize and Christianize the paupers and 
criminals in a distant part of the city. | 

It contains free baths, a gymnasium, a working- 
man’s reading-room, apartments in which gratui- | 
tous instruction is given in sewing, nursing, cook- | 
ing, book-keeping, vocal music and the like, | 
together with a kitchen, from which food is_sent 
out to the sick poor. 

All the appliances are perfect. The teachers, 
refined and elegantly dressed men and women, 
are eager to do their work faithfully; the clergy- 
man and his assistants wait to preach the gospel | 
to all who come. 

But the people for whom the house was built 
still hide in their alleys and cellars, and, though 
often invited, will not come up into these high 
places to be shamed by costly clothes and stately 
charities. 

In the same city, in one of the poorest and 
most vicious neighborhoods, stood a year or two 
ago a little old house, over the door of which was 
written, ‘Come. And let him that heareth say, 
Come. . . . And whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely.” 

The house was as shabby and poor as its neigh- 
bors, except that it was spotlessly clean inside, 
and that a cheery fire burned in every room. On 








the whitewashed walls were comforting, hopeful 
words of the Saviour. 

Two women, out of their small means, rented 
and kept up this house. On three days in the | 
week they were there, in plain, coarse dresses. 
The most wretched denizens of the adjacent | 
courts and alleys knew them and came to them, 
tempted at first by the bowl of warm soup or 
coffee, but afterward by the sympathy and tender- | 
ness with which they were received. 

These women belonged to no order nor organiza- 
tion; they were simply Christians who wished to 
bring some needy human souls to the only 
Helper. They learned to know each man and 
woman who came to them; they advised them in 
their troubles, found work for them, furnished 


| common in early pioneer days. 
| wife of a woodsman, was hanging her wash on the 


THE YOUTH’S 


| clothes, medicine and food, as these were needed, | disabling. 


and then with all their strength drew them toa 
better life. 

There was nothing in their dress or manner to 
awe or daunt the poorest wretch. To him they 
were only good women who cared for his soul. | 

Probably no mission in that city has ever accom- | 
plished more good than this. 

Christ did not stand among the rich and learned | 
men of Syria and call the leper and beggar to | 
Him. He went into the houses of publicans and | 
sinners; He ate with them; He was poorer and | 
humbler than they. 
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HE COULD DRIVE. 


It is one mark of the true artist that he does his | 
work with a seeming absence of effort which is likely 
to be very deceptive to the inexperienced beholder. 
How easy it looks! Anybody could do it. So thought 
a passenger on a six-horse White Mountain coach, as 
related by a writer in the Sunday School Times. The 
driver, he says, was a tall Yankee, with a face that 
might have been cut out of an oak plank. 


The stage rolled smoothly along, with the leaders 
often out of sight around the turns, and a precipice 
going sheer down on one side, and a bank rising 
sheer up on the other. Our Jehu did not seem to be 
doing anything in particular, and nothing appeared 
easier than to drive a stage as he did it. 

Beside him sat a short, important man, who “talked 

horse” incessantly, while the driver listened good- 
naturedly, but with an air of amusement. At length 
the stage stopped at a bridge over a mountain stream. 
The driver handed the lines to the horseman beside 
him, saying, “Just hold these while I give ’em some 
water.’ 
He took a bucket from under the rail of the bridge, 
and gave each horse a drink. Then, as he climbed 
into fis seat, he clucked to his horses, and said to his 
self-important friend, “You just drive ’em a little, 
while I put on my gloves.” 

It took him a long while to draw on those gauntlet 
gloves, the horses meanwhile listening backward, | 
tossing their heads, biting at each other, and going 





| each for himself. 


smile wrinkled the driver’s cheek as he 
picked up the long whip, and began unrolling it to 
the breeze. The ambitious substitute, now flushed 
and anxious, turned to him with a despairing “Oh, 
don’t!’ But the long lash floated out behind, and 
came back with a sharp crack close to the leaders’ 
ears. 

The whole team plunged, but in six different direc- 
tions, and the man who held the reins reached them 
helplessly to the real driver, saying, “Here, take 
em !”’ 

He slipped them between his fingers, worked quietly 
with them a minute or two, shortening one neve, | 
loosening another there. The horses felt some magi- 
cal change. Each pair came up evenly to their collars, 
and bent their heads together with an air that said, | 
“This is all right.’ | 

The driver smiled his dry smile, and called out to | 
them encouragingly, “There, children, your father’s | 
got home again!” Then turning to the disappointed | 
man beside him, he said, good-naturedly, ‘Taint any 
wonder a stranger can’t do it. He don’t know the 
critters’ mouths, nor yet their dispositions.” 


Thena +! 
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IMPARTIAL. 


A compliment, paid by Rufus Choate to Chief- 
Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, happily illustrates 
Burke’s pithy phrase, “The cold neutrality of an 
impartial judge.” ‘With what judge,” said Mr. 
Choate, ‘‘can you see your antagonist freely convers- 
ing, without the slightest apprehension, as you can 
with him?” Once during the trial of a case, an 
eminent lawyer, associated with Mr. Choate, was 
rising to contest an unfavorable, if not unfair, ruling 
made by the chief-justice. “Let it go!’? whispered 
Mr. Choate, drawing him back. “Sit down. Life, 
liberty and property are always safe in his hands.” 

Gracefully as these sayings compliment the impar- 
tiality of one of the most upright of judges, they are 
not more expressive than one which was paid him by 
. ns man,” noted as an assistant in prize 

ts. 
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rt”? was a witness in a murder trial, and 
his examination the chief-justice walked to 
e of the bench, and in a grave way, peering 
over his spectacles, asked the witness several ques- 
tions. After the witness had left the stand, he said 
to an officer of the court: 

“Did you see that chap that sot with two other 
coves behind a little fence there in court—I mean the 
cove called the chief?” 

“Oh yes, you mean Judge Shaw,” said the officer. 

“That’s him; but what a glorious feller he’d make 
for a referee in a fight!” said the bruiser. 

Daniel Webster did one of the best works of his 
life when he seated himself in Lemuel Shaw’s office, 
and spent several hours in persuading him to relin- 
quish a lucrative practice to accept the chief-justice- 
ship of Massachusetts. Though’ its salary was so 
small as not to amount to one-third of the sum which 
Mr. Shaw earned yearly by the practice of his pro- 
fession, he yielded to the sense of duty, aroused by 
Mr. Webster’s arguments, and for thirty years served 
the Commonwealth by administering justice. 

The Constitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitutions of the States are peculiar in this, that 
without expressly authorizing the judiciary to pass 
upon the validity of laws enacted by the legislative 
authority, they place the courts in such a position of 
complete independence that the judges have assumed 
and exercise the right to pronounce one law constitu- 
tional and another unconstitutional. 

The fact that after a century of this method of 
governing through the judiciary the people still rev- 
erence the courts, and especially the Supreme Court 
of the United States, indicates the wisdom of our 
ancestors, and the moral influence of “the cold neu- 
trality of an impartial judge.” 
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FIGHTING FOR HER BABE. 
The following story from the New York Herald 
celebrates heroism in humble life quite of the sort so 
Mrs. Sisson, the 


line in the dooryard. The baby was quietly indoors 
in its cradle, and Johnny was playing about on the 
grass plot near his mother. 


Suddenly there was a great commotion in the house 





and a terrific barking from a little house dog which | 
had been napping near the baby’s cradle. Instantly | 
Mrs. Sisson dropped her work, seized a keen-edged 

axe from the woodpile, rushed into the house, and | 


| seeing a big black bear near the cradle, shouted, “Up | 


the ladder, Johnny; quick, into the loft!” 

Johnny scrambled up the ladder out of harm’s way, | 
and immediately there began a desperate battle 
between his mother and the bear. The enraged brute, 
which Mrs. Sisson saw was bleeding from its right 
shoulder, where it had doubtless been shot by some | 
hunter, rose on its hind legs and tried to hug her. | 

She intlicted at least a dozen wounds on the brute, | 
but unfortunately none of them were either fatal or | 


COMPANION. 


During the mélée the cradle was upset, | 
and the infant thrown on the floor ‘almost under the 
bear’s claws. Johnny, who had seen this from the 
loft, slid down the ladder, and at the risk of his brave 
little life snatched the baby from the floor and carried | 
it up into the loft. | 
rs. Sisson now felt her strength failing and gave | 
one long agonizing scream for help. She was answered | 
almost immediately by the loud baying of hounds | 
close by. At this moment Bruin, with a blow from 
one of his great paws, knocked the axe from her 
hand and wounded, her painfully, but not seriously, | 
on her right arm with his sharp claws. | 
Her strength failed her completely and she sank to 
the floor, but before the bear could seize her, two | 
huge black hounds, which she knew to be Jup and 
Nero, her husband’s dogs, rushed in at the door and | 
pulled the bear down. 
A moment later her husband rushed in and blew 
the bear’s brains out with a shot from his Winches- 
ter. He had heard his wife’s scream and had followed 
the dogs on a dead run, and had arrived just in time 
to save her life. 
The bear was found to be cut in sixteen places. | 
weighed when dressed two hundred and forty pounds. | 
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For the Companion. 
THE HARPER. 


The Rooper woke, and sung his songs 
As God and Nature taught him ; 

The busy world passed by in caronee | 
And with rough words besought him 

To leave his craft, an idle choice, 

To those of rarer hand and voice. 


The harper slept. The scales fell off 


lind eyes, and ears grew sharper ; | 


Praise rang from lips all-used to scoff : 
“A great man was our harper!” 

And round the sleeper’s name and tomb 

Is wreathed the laurel with its bloom. 


Emma C. Dowb. 
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POUR ECONOMY. 


The ingenuity and pertinacity of “tax dodgers 
have become proverbial, and because such men are 
both dishonest and unpatriotic the world always en- 
joys a laugh at their expense. A French newspaper 
cites a case in point, the would-be ‘dodger’ being a 
certain well-known journalist and author—a shrewd 
man, itis plain, but in the present instance a little 
too shrewd. In France, as it appears, dogs which 
are classified as useful are taxed at the rate of four 
francs a year, but “dogs of luxury,” or those kept 
merely for the personal satisfaction of their owners, 
are chargeable at the rate of sixteen francs. 


The author in question had a shepherd dog which 
he kept only as a companion, and consequently as a 
“dog of luxury;” but he reported the animal as a 
“useful dog,” because, as every one knows, shepherd 
dogs are useful. 

e was cited to appear before the justice of the 
peace on a certain day, to show cause why his dog 
should not pay a tax of sixteen francs. 

In the meantime the author went to his butcher. 

‘*Have you such a thing as a sheep?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Can you send me one at such a place on the third 
of March?”’ 

“Certainly.” 

“How much is it?” 

“Sixty-two francs.” 

“‘And you will buy the creature back from me for 
how much?” 

“Fifty-two francs.” 

Here was ten francs’ loss on the sheep, but twelve 
francs’ gain on the dog. Two francs were worth sav- 
ing, and the bargain was struck. 

n the day named the writer appeared before the 
magistrate, and declared that he had a flock, and the 
dog was his shepherd. 

“But where is your flock?” said the justice of the 
ace. 

“Here, your honor,” answered the writer, as he 
beckoned to the butcher, who stood near by. “It is 
a very small flock, but it is nevertheless a flock in the 
eye of the law.” 

Thereupon the butcher came forward, and depos- 
ited upon a bench the carcass of a sheep, skinned 
and dressed. The author had forgotten to tell him 
that the sheep must be alive! . 

The owner of the dog was taxed the sixteen francs, 
and was condemned to pay a fine of thirty-two franes 
for attempting to evade the law, and as the butcher 
would pay him — francs for the carcass of a 
sheep which ‘thad been hauled before the court,”’ his 
attempts to save two francs resulted in a net loss of 
thirty times that amount. 


” 
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AMERICAN GAME. 


The United States, in spite of the extermination of 
a great proportion of its game, still remains, on the 
whole, a good country for hunting. But many com- 
petent judges are of the opinion that all the large 
game will be practically extirpated within a few 
years. Mr. W. T. Hornaday, taxidermist of the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and an old 
hunter of the Rocky Mountains, is one of these. In 
a statement recently published, he asserts that the 
building of railroads through the wilder sections— 
opening them to the pelt-hunter—and the introduc- 
tion of the magazine gun are working together to 
this end. 


The buffalo or bison is already extinct, except as a 
few specimens are preserved in captivity. The elk, 
which once existed all over the United States, is now 
found only in Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington. Mr. Hornaday thinks it 
will be the next to. go—exterminated by the demand 
for its magnificent head and antlers. 

It will be harder to exterminate the moose, since 
this animal ranges to the Arctic regions; but it is 
believed that not more than two hundred now remain 
within the United States. Most of these are in 
Northern Maine, Northern Minnesota, and the main 
range of the Rockies. The head of a bull-moose is 
worth seventy-five dollars. 

The caribou is so shy, and clings so closely to the 
deep evergreen woods, that he will be found hard to 
exterminate in the British Dominion. But he will 


“The Southern fur seal,’”? Mr. Hornaday says, “‘is 
gone, and Pacific poachers are slaying the Behring 
Sea seal indiscriminately. The California elephant 
seal is extinct, the walrus is rare, the great Arctic 
sea-cow is gone, and its congener, the manatee, has 
become a curiosity.’ 

Fortunately, the Yellowstone National Park offers 
a corner where a few herds of wild game may be pro- 
tected and preserved. The prong-horned antelope, a 
very picturesque animal, but practically helpless 
before the hunter, will probably long survive in this 
national reservation. 
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BLIND BOYS PLAYING CRICKET. 


A game of cricket played by blind men must be a 
curious sight. Most people would be ready to pro- 
nounce the thing impossible, but a correspondent of 
the London Standard writes that the students at the 
College for the Blind, at Worcester, play cricket 
habitually, and with the utmost enthusiasm. 


The ball is made of wickerwork, with a bell inside, 
which jingles whenever the ball is touched or strikes 
the ground, but not when it is passing through the 
air. The wicket-keeper claps his hands behind the 
stumps to direct the bowler. 

Some of the boys are so true of ear that they can 
hit the wicket with three balls out of six for several 
times running. They can pitch the ball so as to make 
it bound upon the wicket from any desired spot with 
| a fair degree of certainty. Frequently a batsman is 

put out, while making a run, by the fielder throwing 
| up to the sound of the wicket-keeper’s clapping, and 
| hitting the wicket from a distance of twenty or thirty 
| yards. 
“ It is easier to gauge the distance of a stationary 
| sound than to predict the movements of a ball com- 

ing toward you, and consequently the batting of these 
| sightless cricketers is inferior to their bowling and 
| throwing. 

Most of the players retire for only one or two runs; 
some continue to pile up eight or nine, but a score of 

more than fifty is rare except in the case of one boy, 
| who often puts together seventy or eighty off his 
own bat. He has no means of telling the where- 
| abouts of the ball, except the jingle of the bell which 
| is heard when the ball leaves the bowler’s hand, and 
| again when it touches the ground. 
| It is the rule of the game for the bowler to cry 
| “play” at the same instant that, he delivers the bali, 
| and this blind champion observes the degree of vigor 
| with which the “‘play” is called, and judges the swift- 
| ness of the ball accordingly. 
| I remember an amusing 
|one night between the blind boys and some seeing 
| friends. The seeing side made a poor show. They 
| ran into each other, muffed the ball, and then had to 
frope and grope for it hopelessly in the grass. Their 
owling was erratic, and their batting was nowhere. 
The match ended in an easy victory for the blind 
| collegians. 





played after dark 
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HAPPY MINERS. 


One would not think there could be anything very 
attractive about an occupation which keeps a person 
day after day shut away from the sunshine, deep 
down inthe earth. But the miners in the quicksilver 
mines of New Almaden, California, manifest a special 
attachment for their work; they are loth to leave it 
even for better pay, and return most gladly to the 
picturesque hamlet which overlooks the beautiful 
valley of Santa Clara. There are many Cornishmen 
among them, most faithful and persistent people; 
but the Spanish-Americans are scarcely less attached 
to the place than the men from Cornwall. 


One of these “Spaniards,” as they are called, went 
away from New Almaden on a prospecting trip in the 
silver Sierras. He returned to the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, full of joy that the superintendent of the mines 
gave him his old place. There were tears in José’s 
eyes as he thanked his employer. 

**Ah, sir,” said he, “‘to dig for silver might make a 
man rich, but it is in quicksilver alone he can tind 
happiness!” 

Te one of his Cornish fellow-workmen he said at 
the close of his first day’s work: 

“It’s like being in heaven to be down in this blessed 

‘ound again.”’ 

And the literal-minded Cornishman was moved to 
reply with a touch of sentiment: 

‘“‘Well, there be bluer heavens above this ground 
than anywhere short of the blessed land, that’s true 
for you, José.” 
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CHASED BY A GANDER. 


A man who was caught in the act of skinning a 
neighbor’s sheep covered his embarrassment by de- 
claring that no sheep could bite him and live. The 
logic of this is equalled by that of the Yankee soldier 
who once had a narrow escape from an enraged 
gander. 


The men of a certain Maine regiment, which was 
in the enemy’s country in 1862, considered the order 
a foraging’ an additional and uncalled-for hard- 
ship. 

One afternoon about dusk a soldier was seen bexat- 
ing a rapid retreat from the rear of a farm-house 
near by, closely pursued by a gander with wings out- 
spread, whose feet seemed scarcely to touch the 
ground, and from whose beak issued a succession of 
angry screams. 
he fugitive was not reassured by the cries of the 
ander’s owner, “Hold on, man, hold on! He won’t 
urt you!” 

“Call off your gander! Call him off!” shouted the 
fleeing soldier. 

Neither man nor gander stopped until inside the 
camp lines, when the soldier’s friends relieved him 
of his fierce pursuer with the aid of the butt of a 
musket. 

“Did that gander think he could chase me like that 
and live?” the soldier exclaimed, as he surveyed the 
outstretched bird; but he said nothing of the baited 
hook, with cod-line attached, which might have 
— light on the unfortunate gander’s strange 
actions. 
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HOW IT HAPPENED. 








soon be driven out of the United States. 

Mr. Hornaday sees no reason to suppose that the 
Virginia or white-tail deer will ever be completely 
driven out of even the Eastern States; he “‘does his 
own thinking, being keen-eved and alert, and skulks | 
in the thickest timber.” The black-tail or mule deer | 
ae to disappear much sooner than the white- | 
tail. 

The Rocky Mountain goat is almost siiaaiaedinas| 
in the United States. All his haunts are accessible, | 
and he is being slaughtered by the thousand. But he | 
is likely to survive a long time in British Columbia | 
and Alaska. | 

The grizzly bear is now extremely rare; wanderers | 
in the Western wilds need not be in much fear of 
meeting either a grizzly or a black bear, nor even a 
gray wolf. Foxes are growing less and less numer- | 
ous, though still common in certain localities even in 
the Eastern States. 

In the Dominion of Canada the business of gather- | 
ing furs is practically dead, and the great Hudson’s 
Bay Fur Company is winding up its affairs. Beaver 
are scarce, and the trappers are now seeking the 
muskrat and even the gray. rabbit, to take the place 
of the beaver, otter, mink, marten and sable. 


An exchange recalls an anecdote which used to be 
told of an ambitious citizen of Pennsylvania, who 
rather indiscreetly had set himself up as a candidate 
for some political office, and who, after the election, 
was found to have received only one vote. 


The candidate’s mortification was extreme, and 
to increase his chagrin, all his neighbors talked as if 
it were a matter of course that he had cast that one 
ballot himself. This annoyed him so much that he 
finally offered a suit of clothes, to be worth not less 
than fifty dollars, to the lone voter, if he would de- 
clare himself. 

A Dutchman responded to this appeal, proved his 
claim, and called for the reward. 

“How did it happen,” inquired the candidate, taken 
quite by surprise, “how did it happen that you voted 
for me?” ‘ 

The Dutchman hesitated, but on being pressed, he 
said: 

“Ef I told you, you don’t go back on dem clo’es, 
you promise?” 

“Oh no; you shall have the clothes, anyhow.” 


“Vell, den, I dells you. I make a mishtake in de 
teecket.’”’ 
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For the Companion. 


WHAT WEATHER WE’LL BUY. 


We don’t want a rainy first of May 
Like the one we had before, 
So Teddy and I are going to-day 
To call at the Weather Store. 
And we’ll ask the clerk who is always there 
To show us the very best, 
And we’ll sort and 
choose with the 
greatest care 
Before we dare to in- 
vest. 


We go so early and play 
so long 
When we crown our 
Queen o’ the May, 
That we want our 
weather quite new 
and strong 
And certain to wear 
all day. 
We’d like the kind that 
is full of sun, 
The same as we had 
last week ; 
But if there are clouds, 
why, every one 
Must be warranted not 
to leak! 
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For the Companion. 


A NEW WAY. 


‘*Who shall be 
Queen of May ?” 

That was the ques- 
tion passed from one 
little maid to another 
at the Lily pond 
school-house on a cer- 
tain bright day in 
April. 

“Every one knows 
Bessie Day is the 
prettiest girl in this 
school,’’ said one. 

“Well, every one 
knows Anna Green is 
almost as pretty,”’ said 
another, ‘and her 
dresses are a great 
deal prettier.” 

“Just perfectly love- 
ly, of course,”’ said a 
third, ‘*but why 
should we go by dress- 
es, or faces, either, for 
that matter? Now, 
there’s Katie Jessup. 
Maybe she isn’t quite 





| her for the queen. 


“T ‘most think ’twould,” said one, ‘‘but do you 


| spose the boys will be willing ?”’ 


“Oh, Ill talk to the boys,”’ said Grace. 
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| mosses, and our picnic and everything, and have | a big arbor that stood there, with green boughs | 
I just know it would do her | and garlands and moss rugs. 

lots of good. Don’t you think *twould be 
| nice ?”° 


Then they made a lovely crown of trailing 
arbutus and wound a sceptre with princess’ pine. 
There were clusters of flowers here and there all 
through the arbor. 

By and by all was ready. 


The maids of honor 


| turned out warm and sunny! 


And the end of it was that both boys and girls | went in to bring the chosen one, and the boys and 
were not only willing, but as enthusiastic as | girls stood in two lines each side the walk, and 
Grace herself; and the mammas, when they | sang May-Day songs, and cried, ‘‘Long live Queen 
heard of the plan, were glad to help by pre-| Hattie!" 
paring a much nicer outfit than common for the} It was almost tco much for her just the first | 


| picnic. minute, but she was soon able to enjoy the music | 


How they did watch the clouds the last day of | and flowers and company as they can only be 
April! How glad they all were when May Day | enjoyed by one who has long been without such 
| pleasure. | 

They were off to the woods at daylight, and| And her face was so glad and her eyes so bright 
before it was rising-time for the little invalid, | that more than one declared she was the prettiest 
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Shall Ruth be Queen i | 
Come now a vote we'll Try 
She does not Tease in Play: 
Nor. sftive to have her way: 

So all the_girls say “ay! 


May ! 


nd not too grave nor shy: 
Ne does or raise. a feud 


So all the boys say ay! 


Loves all the birds that fly 
They watch To see her pass 
Upon the, fresh Green grass 
Jind all the birds say ‘ay! 















“With boys she's kind and _good: 
Nor call Them rough and rude: 


We know this dear’ sweet lass 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 


My jirst is in the blossoms that deck the early spring; 
My second’s in the orchard, where robins blithely sing; 
My third is in the pansy, that loveliest of flowers; 

My fourth is in the dial that marks the happy hours; 
My ji/th is in the woodland that stirs with breath of 


é May; 
| they had stolen into her front yard and decorated | May Queen ever elected by the Lilypond school. | My sixth’is in the wayside, with dandelions gay ; 


My seventh in the forest, 
fresh-robed in soft- 
est green; 

My eighth is in the clo- 
ver, of meadow-land 
the queen; 

My ninth is in the dai- 
sies, gold -hearted, 
one and all; 

My tenth is in the tulips, 
those princes bright 
and tall; 

My eleventh is in the 
cowslip, with yel- 
low gown so neat; 

My twelfth is in the vio- 
let, modest, fair and 
sweet; 

My thirteenth in the sun- 
beams that warmth 
and gladness bring; 

My fourteenth in the 
blossoms that deck 
the early spring. 

My whole is that rare, 


joyous time which 
comes but once a 


year, 

Whenearth and sky and 
merry folk unite to 
make good cheer. 


2. 
FLOWER ACROSTIC. 


The initials show 
something appropriate 
to May day. Guess the 
ten tlowers by help of 
their language, as fol- 
lows: 

1. Perseverance. 

2. Welcome. 

3. Cure for heartache. 

4. Has no language, 
but is named for a char- 
acter in Mother Goose’s 
rhymes. 

5. Expectation. 

6. Remembrance 

7. Contidence. 

8. Unchanging friend. 
ship. 

¥. Egotism. 

10. Regard or chivalry. 

LILIAN PAYSON. 


3. 
CHARADE. 


My first is glad with the 
breath of flowers, 
With frisking lambs, 
and with bird-songs 
sweet; 
My second is one of the 
ruling powers 
In this world of vic- 
tory and defeat; 
My whole should be 
gentle and wise al- 


’ 


way, 
Though her reign be 
only for one short 


Lh ’ =) day. 
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sons. Why not have hg 
Katie?” 

“Girls, girls, I've 
thought of the best 
plan of all!’’ cried 
Doctor Bowen’s little 
Grace. 

‘“What is it ?”’ asked 
half a dozen eager 
voices. 

‘Why, I’ll tell 
you,”’ said she. ‘‘Let’s 
have a new way this 
year. Let’s not have 
the prettiest, nor the 
dressiest, nor the 
bookiest, but just vote 
for the one that would 
really enjoy it the 
most to be queen.” 

“Dear me, I guess we’d all enjoy it well| 
enough!’’ said one. 

“How can we tell who would enjoy it the 
most ?’’ said another. | 

“I’m pretty sure,” said Grace, “no one would | 
like it so much as Hattie Rogers, ’cause, you see, 
she can’t go to the woods or anywhere with her | 
crutches, and I do think it must be dreadful tire- | 
some to just sit there day after day as she does.”’ | 

‘<I s’pose ’tis,”’ said one. : 

“But she was always a quiet little thing,”’ said | 
another. 

“And we never did take much of a notion to 
her,” said the third. 

‘But I tell you, girls, she’s real nice,”’ insisted 
Grace, “and my papa says so, too. He doctors 
her. He says she can’t walk without crutches 


for a long, long time yet, and she’s very patient | 
about it, and hardly any of the girls go to see her | 
lately, because her hurt has got to be an old story. | for Aunt ’Liza, and nobody else. 
And | pretty, sister. Yes, that’s right.) 


‘Tisn’t fair, either. We all ought to go. 
now let’s go May Day, and take our flowers and 
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For the Companion. 


|enough for some kinds of plays. But for real, 
| solid good times I’d rather go to Aunt 'Liza’s. | 
She always asks some other boys to come when I 
do—real first-rate ones—and she don’t care how 
much noise we make. She never calls us rough | 
or horrid. She isn’t ’fraid of the least speck of 
dirt. She wouldn’t run and squeal if she saw a | 
Rooms and cupboards empty, furniture in piles, little mouse. She doesn’t frizzle her hair into her 
Mother tired and anxious, teamsters full of smiles, | eyes tryin’ to look pretty. 


Stove astride piano, china dancing—oh! “But I’ll tell you what she does. She puts on | 
That’s a May-Day moving of the long-ago. . 


a big, long apron, and gets out her corn-popper | 
and sauce-pan and molasses-jug, and rolls up her 
sleeves, and shoves her spectacles to the top of her 
head,—and then you’d better believe there’s fun 
right along! And we all help shell the corn and 
shake the popper and make the balls and pull the 
“No, ma’am, Miss Nelly, that basket isn’t for | candy, and you never tasted anything so good in 
Minnie Gordon. Don’t care if she és the prettiest | your life. You know how ’tis, don’t you, sis? 
girl in school. That basket is just particularly | You go there just as often as I do. | 
(Do make it; ‘Jo Martin will hang a May-basket for Minnie, 
| I guess. Well, he can if he wants to, but I’d 

She’s well | rather send mine to Aunt ’Liza!’’ 


A MAY-DAY MOVING. 


Early in the morning, every one astir, 

Peace and quiet nowhere, all things in a whir; 
Children in a frolic, happy every one,— 

Oh, a May-Day moving’s jolliest of fun! 


ear aca anaes 
For the Companion. 


TOMMY’S MAY-BASKET. 





“Course Minnie’s a nice little girl. 





Comes fike a faint sweet sigh: 


Jind RutfK must be The choice » 


Eudora) Bumstead 


| 14. Wil 


The square words are 
concealed in the first 
three lines, and reversed 
in the last three. 


Miss Prue would trim a 


| vis and boys witli wn. 
(ds and flowers say“ay! 


red cravat, 
To wear when the 
stormy east winds 


ow, 
Or the sky a midnight 
moon might show. 
“T feel the rainbows 
round my head 
When Luna eyes me 
hard,” she said. 





Conundrums. 


When is a sailor like 
the highest room in a 
building? When he is 
aloft. 

What animals are used 
for illuminating, and 
may be very ornament- 
al? Tapirs. 

What is the difference 
between meal and the mill door? After they have 
both been bolted, only the door can be unbolted again. 

Why is a gilded weathercock reflecting the sun like 
empty pride? It is vane glory. 

What will hasten a dilatory man in his walks? A 
hurricane (hurry cane). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tree. 
2. Little Miss Muffet. 


3. Sir Thomas Moore called to sign the Act of 
Allegiance. 


4. OPAL 
eS 8 B.s 
ARIA 
LIAsS 


5. 1. Money-Wirt—Moneywort. 2. Smile-axe— 
Smilax. 3. Corn-ivy. 4. Wandering-Jew. 5. Moon. 
flower. 6. Jesse-mien—Jessamine. 7. Prairie-rose. 
8. Wist-area—Wistaria. 9. Honey-suckle. 10. I-y— 
Ivy. 11. Trumpet-creep-err—Trumpet-creeper. 12. 
rgb antl 13. Sigh-press-vine — Cypress-vine. 

cucumber. 15. Thumb-bur-Gea—Thumber- 
ia. 16.Gored—Gourd. 17. Hop. 18. Madeira. 19. 
Yirginia-creeper. 20. Clem-at-is—Clematis. 21. Ice- 
lant. 22. Wood-bine. 23. Cran-bury—Cranberry. 

. Matrimony-vine. 
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repair. 
Watches run for years without repair. 
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Mest Watches take a small fortune to keep in 
The United States Watch Co.’s Waltham 
(Ade. | 
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for abo above prices. 


Fine Ginghams! 


.W HITE’S “Mars uerite,” a a million sold, @0e., be 
his new song, “Only Tired,” 0c. Sent, post-pai — 
White Smith Music Pub. Co., Bos 


WASH SILKS. | 





These silks, whieh wes were introduced last 
year, have become exceedingly popular; | 





New England clings with curious tenacity to ancient 






















customs. In some country districts on May Day there 
is holiday at the schools, there are Mayflower parties, | 
there is a general feeling that we all ought to be very 
gay and cheerful; for is it not “the merry month of 
May”? ‘The actual day is apt to be chilly and forbid- 
ding; often there are intimations of snow in the air; 
sometimes a merciless rain slants across the brown 
fields. But it is May Day, and we must live up to its | 
poetic reputation. 

The Pilgrims and Puritans brought with them from 
the land of their birth sweet and fond recollections 
of the May that their descendants find only in the 
English poets; the May of the nightingale and the 
/ primrose, the skylark and the blooming lilac, the 
; woods filled with ‘“‘a thousand blended notes,” and 
f the fields clad in emerald. We have not this May. 
Wordsworth’s lines descriptive of a day in March are 
two months too early for a large part of the United 
States: 

“It is the first mild day of March ; 
Each minute sweeter than before 


The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 


“There is a blessing in the air, 
Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 


“Then come, my sister, come, I v5 
And bring no book : ru woodland ress; 
We'll give to idleness.” 

An American poet who should invite a sister in 
this strain would be inclined to put the date about 
June 10th, and even then, if he were a prudent poet, 
he would like to add the particular year in which he 
issued the invitation. We have had a March in 1890 
which did not afford us a single hour that could have | 
suggested such lines to the toughest and most san- 
guine of poets. 

In England, the May which follows the March and | 
April of Wordsworth is a month of singular delight 
to young and old, because it is the month of the nat- 
ural flowers so abundant there. Milton sings of 

“The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 

The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose.” 

English children do not have to wade in wet woods | 
and dig with numb fingers for Mayflowers. Flowers | 
abound on every side. On May Day the holiday- | 
seekers come home after sunset, laden with lilacs | 
and primroses, often loitering on the way to listen to | 
the loveliest note that ever comes from the throat of 
a bird. 

“At that calm hour, so still, so pale, 
Awakes the lonel. nightin, ale ; 
And from a hermitage of shade 
Fills with her voice the forest glade.” 

The deep, gurgling note of the nightingale is heard 
frequently in the May evenings. Americans who 
reach England a few weeks later are often disap- 
pointed in not hearing the nightingale’s song. But 
English children hear it as they return homeward on 
May Day from a long ramble in the fields. 

} It was the beauty of a day in May that awoke the | 
poetic feeling of a little English girl eight years old 
named Felicia Dorothea Browne, who afterward 
became Mrs. Hemans. This was her first attempt to 
write in verse, and it was addressed to her mother on 
her birthday : 

“Clad in all their brightest green, 
This day the verdant fields are seen ; 


The tuneful birds begin their lay 
To celebrate thy natal day. 


“The sea is still, the sky is calm, 
And the whole scene combines to charm ; 
The flowers revive this charming May, 
Because it is thy natal day. 


“The sky is blue, the day serene, 
Ana only 4 now is see 


Comes to plnert i e tullp gay, 

These simple lines describe a May Day very differ- 
ent from any that our Northern States are likely to 
see. If they are favored with the sight of a rose 
blooming in the open air by the tenth of June, we 
account ourselves fortunate. Mr. Lowell in a well- 
known passage of the Biglow papers warns “little 
city gals” not to be taken in by what foreign poets 
say or sing of this month, and not to go into the 
country on May Day, and “dance their throats sore 
in morocker shoes.” 

Often, indeed, when we have seen the blue-lipped 

} children trying so hard to be merry on May Day, ia a 
temperature twenty degrees below Old Point Comfort, 
we have felt strongly inclined to move an adjourn- 
ment to the first of June, and we now make the 
motion accordingly. 


———__+o-—____ 


LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 


When Friiulein Braune came to this country, she 
discovered that she had not yet mastered English as 
it is spoken, though she had studied her English | 
grammar carefully. 

“Ach yes, I shall remember,” she said. ‘This win- 
dow above the door is the transom, the transom. 
did not know that word. And you call this a regis. 
ter? Yes, I shall learn that name.” 
































astounded some visitors by asserting, “Oh no, I have 
not found this country cold. 
fortable. 
som.”’ 

On one of her first visits to the shops, she noticed 
in several windows this sign : ‘Favors for Germans.” 

“What a beautiful country is this!” she said to | 
herself. ‘How hospitable are the trade speople! | 
Truly, one ought not to be homesick here! I will go | 
in, and see at this shop what favor they will do for 
me.” 


The clerk could only offer her an assortment of gilt 








I have been very com- 
I sit all day with my feet over the tran- 



































generosity considerably dampened. 








PHOTOCRAPHY 
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Not long after the dignified little German lady | 


and ribbon “favors” for the German cotillion, and | 
she went away with her enthusiasm for American ‘| 





next three or four months. 
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Perfectly 
Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most populerta the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.40. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 
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HARNESS 


TO DEALERS. 
BUT NOW we are selling direct to the 
consumers, saving you the Traveling 
Man’s expenses and Dealers’ profits. 

Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO., 
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EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 
AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 
OF LIME AND SODA 
rs sURE CURE FOR IT. 
This preparation contains the stimula- 
ting properties of the Hypophosphites 
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by physicians all red world over. Itisas 
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SUPERB GIFT. 


This spring the city of St. Louis enters into the 
possession of a most beautiful park and garden, the 
bequest of Henry Shaw, who spent forty years in 
forming and improving them. The park consists of 
eight hundred acres, the garden of fifty acres, all 
within half an hour’s horse-car ride of the centre of 
the city. 

What a boon to the people! We know not whether 
any other individual has ever, in any age or country, 
had the pleasure of bestowing upon his fellow-citizens 
a richer or nobler gift. 

It all grew out of a boy’s love of flowers. Henry 
Shaw was an English lad, who, at the age of nine- 
teen, brought out from Sheffield to St. Louis a small 
stock of cutlery and a great stock of English energy 
and English taste. In the moist and equable climate | 
of England, so favorable to growth, the love of 
flowers is almost universal, and the dream of every 
one, even in smoky Sheffield and humming Manches- 
ter, is to possess a garden. So, when Henry Shaw, 
after twenty years of success in selling hardware, 
withdrew from business, and cast about for some 
pleasant occupation for his declining years, he bought 
a tract of land near St. Louis, and began the forma- 
tion of a garden. 

A really fine garden is a thing of slow growth, and 
costs much money. The garden that was gradually | 
created by Henry Shaw was a splendid combination 
of everything lovely and interesting that grows, in- 
cluding the fruits, the flowers, the trees and the 
shrubs, each growing in the circumstances most fav- 
orable to it, and placed where its beauty could be | 
most advantageously shown. It is a museum of | 
botany, calling itself by the modest name of garden. | 

To this he added a tract of land eight hundred acres 
in extent, and bequeathed the whole, with much 
other property, to the people of St. Louis. | 

He died last August in the midst of his garden, 
having attained the great age of eighty-nine years. 
This spring, therefore, the inhabitants of the city, 
when they pass agreeable hours in ‘Tower Grove 
Park,” will enjoy the additional satisfaction of feeling 
that they are upon their own domain. 

The giver of this magnificent gift was a peculiar | 
man, and made a peculiar will. He left two hundred 
dollars per annum to the Episcopal bishop for preach- | 
ing a sermon every year upon the goodness of God in 
the bestowal of flowers and fruits. He also left a 
thousand dollars a year for an annual dinner to the 
trustees of the park, and four hundred dollars a year 
for a dinner to the gardeners employed by them. 

He took good care, too, as in common justice he 
should, of the lady who served as his housekeeper 
during the last twenty-five years of his life. 

“ After all,” said Frederick the Great, in sending a 
subscription to some public object, “kings are of 
some use in the world, much as they are now spoken 
against.” We may say the same of some million 
naires. 


nh al 
BRAINS IN THE WORK. 


“How do I know a good saleswoman?” said the | 
owner of a large toy-shop in New York just after the | 
last Christmas holidays. ‘‘Do you see that little girl? | 
I took her on as an ‘extra’ two months ago. 

“She was hopelessly diffident and clumsy, so I set | 
her to arranging a shelf of dolls which had always 
hitherto stood in unmeaning, straight rows. When | 
I came back, J found each doll in a characteristic atti- 
tude. One wag at a mirror, another was rocking the | 
cradle; some of them were dancing a quadrille, 
others at the wash-tub and cooking-stove. A crowd 
surrounded them. They sold rapidly. I saw that I 
had secured a valuable assistant. She put her brains 
into her work.” 

Richardson, it is said, was once asked by a pub. 
lisher to furnish a series of letters which might serve | 
as models of the epistolary art, and teach English 
working men and women how to begin and end a 
letter properly. 

After a few days Richardson brought the first 
pages, saying that he had woven a story into the 
letters, in order to teach his readers to be virtuous as 
well as grammatical. The result was the novel of 
“Pamela,” which was welcomed with delight through- 
out Europe and has become an English classic. He | 
had put brains into his drudgery. | 

A French poet once sent a copy of verses to his 
publisher—an elegy on a child who had just died. It | 
ended with the rather commonplace phrase : 


“Et Roselle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L’espace d’un matin.” 


A type-setter, who had brains in his fingers, added | 

two dashes, and the words became: | 
“Et,—Rose,—elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 

L’ espace d’un matin.” | 

The exquisitely delicate touch of meaning made 
the line immortal in French literature. | 
“Do not be miserly of yourself,” says an old Ger- | 
man writer. Put your best thought and best feeling | 

into all your work, however small or trifling. How | 
can you know whether this seed or that which you 
plant will grow and bear fruit for all time? | 


|corner Cornhill 


_ 


OMITTED. 


A college professor who wrote his sermons with 
the utmost care and logical coherence, once found it | 
desirable while preaching to omit a portion of his | 
discourse. 

Toward the close of the sermon there was a refer- | 
ence to the omitted passage, a fact the speaker had 
forgotten for the moment, and then, suddenly re 
membering it, extricated himself from the difficulty 
in this way: 

“As I have before remarked—er—in a part—er— 
which I have omitted.” 





| wheel runs on eighteen hardened steel 


| of the weight of the rider be 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches”’ are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for the relief and cure of colds, 
coughs, hoarseness and all throat troubles. Neglect of 
a cough or sore throat frequently results in a chronic 
throat trouble or consumption. “Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” act directly on the inflamed parts, giving 
prompt and effective relief. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 





Lovell High Grade 


“DIAMOND" SAFETY 








Only $85.00. 


The New “Diamond Safety” is well worth a 
story and any one who is at all interested in Bicycling 
will undoubtedly wish to read about this machine 


which has just been placed on the market. It is called 
The “Diamond” on account of the shape of its 
frame, which has been found the strongest and light- 
est design ever made in a Safety. In appearance 
its proportions are graceful and fully equal to the 


| highest-priced machines of this kind, and in no point 


whatever are any of its parts inferior in strength, 
quality or beauty. Those who are familiar with other 
makes and in fact the manufacturers themselves and 
dealers in other Cycles have examined The “‘Dia- 
mond” carefully and critically, and the only fault 
that has been or can be found is the price at which 
they are sold. The John P. Lovell Arms Com- 
pany, of Boston, who manufacture these machines, 


| have been dealers in all sorts of Cycles since they were 


first made and have given much time and thought to 
the subject of providing a Safety which should com- 





bine not only all the points in the best makes, but 
include new features which would make this The | 
Leading Safety in the market, and at a price which | 
is $50 less than other high grade machines. | 

Because this is sold at a low price it must not be con- | 
sidered a cheap machine, and to obviate any such 
impression, we quote what is said of it in The Iron | 


| Age, the paper which represents and is authority for | 


the Hardware, Iron and Metal trades. It says: 

“This Bicycle combines all the features and improve- 
ments of the modern safety. The frame is of the pop- 
ular diamond shape and is made of cold drawn, welt 
less steel ene. with steel drop forged parts. The 
tubin: mported from the Credena Iron and 
Steel Works of England. The wheels are 30 inches | 
with seven-eighth inch crescent-shaped rims. Each | 
wheel has 40 direct spokes of number 11 steel wire. The 
hubs are steel aw forged, and the tires are of the 
finest Cam gi! Para ubber. The strength and 
durability of the wheels will stand the severe test of 
American roads, where a lighter wheel would spring | 
and buckle. Special attention has been given by 
bs — ee to the and the have 

lopted entirely new and original method = 
sajuning it which, it is said, does not in any way affec 


| the strength of the chain or bracket. Thechain sof | 


an ——y pattern and has been tested on the other 
side th much success. It is constructed in such a 
| manner that its bearing surface is so small that it 
| reduces the friction toa minimum. Each chain is run | 
on a testing machine at the company’s factory at 
@ great tension before it is =". in ition on 
the machine. These chains are practically non- | 
agen | and need very little adjusting. The trou- | 
ble and inconvenience of oiling the chain when it 
is new is pointed out, and to obviate this difficulty, 





| every chain is boiled in a preparation of gl — 


oe lubricates each joint and produces Bow 
workin, ain. The device for adjusting the cuales 
original and quite simple. Th 


e stee 2. org 
—_ which contains the crank shaft and ball bear- 
ings, s, swings on a separate steel axle, which has a lon; 
parallel bearing between the heavy forked-sha 
section in “ee rame. This forked-shaped forging is 
braced solidly to the frame and is a_ permanent 
fixture. The motion of the bracket being fore and aft 
in the solid section of the frame does not ay of ony 
lateral motion. This bracket is adjusted by a nickl 
with nut and set nut. It is explained that the 
main feature of this adjustment is that the bracket is 
held stationary, while on other front chain me 
ments there is a ge when the power is ap 
to spring the front br: ¥ ew ~~ The sins phette 
neatness and strength of justment are also 
referred to. Another im a) feature of the machine 
J. ttern, with 
ich contrib- 


| utes to the ease of riding. It nae an arc adjustment, 


permitting the saddle to p at any angle at the 
will of the rider. The | bra ~] is of the direct plunger 
pee and is ly Fe . Every running part of 
he machine is fit with ball bearin e front 
alls ave. six- 
teenths of an inch in diameter. The crank-shaft bear- 
ings contain twenty-four steel balls of the same size. 
Each al aring is supplied with twenty-two 
three-sixteenth hardened balls. Owing to the great 
strain on the rear wheel on account of three-fourths 
ing gee on it, the 
a separate set of bearing 
, which are bolted in the section 
@ manner that no matter what 


manufacturers have made a 
cases of special desi; 
of the frame in suc 


bearings or interfere with their ease of 
running. Particular attention has been given to the 
finish of this machine, and the enameled parts are 
carefully inspected before leaving the factory. h 
enameled portion of the wheel receives three coats of 
enamel, which is baked on; the frame, wheels, mud 
and chain guards _ being thus treated: The handle 
bars, brake and brake lever, and also the nuts, bolt ends 
and stay rods, which su rt the mud and chain 
guards, are handsomely nickle-plated. The machines 
are thus given a first-class and handsome finish. The 
weight of the Cycle complete is forty-nine pounds.” 


The ‘‘Diamond” has only recently been placed 
on the market, and is very little known beyond the 
trade, and yet the orders for them exceed the ability 
of the manufacturers to supply the demand. 

If your dealer has not yet got this machine, and you 
will write to The John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
and Washington Street, 
Boston. Mass., the} will see that he has some in 
stock for you to examine. If you cannot get one 
through a dealer the above firm will send it to you, 


| and, if you are not perfectly satisfied, and find that it 


is not as good a safety as you ever saw, you can return 
the machine and your money will be refunded. 

The John P. Lovell Arms Co. have been in busi- 
ness for fifty years and their integrity is beyond ques- 
tion. They are among the largest dealers in Sporting 
Goods, Fire Arms, etc., in America, and on receipt of 
six cents in stamps, they will send to any one their 100- 
page illustrated catalogue of Guns, Rifles, Revolvers, 
Fishing-Tackle, Bicycles, Tricycles, Cutlery, Base Ball, 
Police and Sporting Goods of every description, and 
you can feel perfectly sure that any goods ordered of 





this firm will be just what they are represented to be. 


The Fourth of July is Coming ! 





THE HOME-GUARD 


SAFETY CANNON, 


a Breech-Loading Gun, using the No. 1 nid | 
non Cracker for ae gy is 9 i | inches 
long, weighs 2 ibe. is atreng & hand- | 
so mee, reech closes automatically, i it 
— safe. Careful parents buy it because it satis- | 

es the itd Ss longing for a cannon and makes his fire- 
crackers harmless besides. Show this to your dealer 
and be sure he orders early from one of the following 
wholesalers 

The American News Co., The New York News Co. and 


The National News Co., of New York, N. Y.; e New 
England News Co., Peabody & My ed Heyer Bros., 
R. Schwarz, J acobs, Whitcomb & Co., W.S. Carr & Co. 


Hyde & Co., H. Partridge & Co, Masten & Wells and | 
A. S. & J. Brown, ton, Mass. ; The Springfield 
News Co., Springtleld, 3 Hess. } The Rhode Island News 
Co., Providence ; The Albany News Co., Albany, 
N. ¥.; The Norther Nows Co, Troy, N.Y. The Bufrak 
News Co., Buffalo, N. Y Si 


00d’s Sons. Syracuse, N 
Y.; The "Willamsbuingi News Co. ., Brooklyn, E. 
Y.; New Haven 5—10 C 


oe New Haven, ‘Conn.’ a . 
L; Schneider, Hartford, Conn. ; The Central News Co., 


0 


Piladel hi Ra) The Pittsburgh News Co., Pitts- 
he Baltimore News Co., Baltimore, Md. ; 
The eineinats News Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; ; The Ch leve- 


land News Co., Cleveland, Ohio; The Detroit News Co., 


Detroit, Mich. ; F. B. Taylor & Co., Jac ackson, Ripe i The 
Putnam Candy a Grand Rapids, Heh. j * Bros. " 
Indianapolis, Ind.,’and Louisville, inhe Newark 


ews Co., New: — N.J.; The inten set News Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. ; The Colorado News Co., Denver, Col. ; The 
Omaha News Co., Omaha, Neb. ; The South West News 
Co. and J. F. Schmelzer & Sons, Kansas City, Mo.; J. F. 
Schmelzer & Sons, Leavenw: orth, Kan. ; The San Fran- 


& Co., Chicago, Il. ; Nathan Cohen, Erie, Pa.; The New 
Orleans News Co., New 03 Orleans, La. ; The Toronto News 
Co., Toronto, Can. Made solely by 


The SAFETY CANNON CO., Brookline, Mass. 


EDISON _ 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps 





> to 36 For use 


Candle with Batteries 


Power. or Dynamos. 





3 to 40 Volts. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows petese of, and experiments 
with, Edison Lamps, and gives directions 


HOW TO MAKE A CHEAP BATTERY 


to operate them. Any intelligent_Boy can 
make and use these Batteries and Lamps. 


EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, N. J. 


PARK’S ‘va FLORAL -@a 


MACAZINE 








A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE 


WHIFFLETREE. 


ENERCETIC, 
RESPONSIBLE MEN 


everywhere should secure exclusive territory for the 
sale of one of the most valuable inventions of the age, 
the Webster Elastic Draught. This invention consists 
of two elastic steel springs fastened to under side of 
cross bar as shown in cut and can be attached to any 
vehicle or sleigh in 15 minutes; it removes all horse 
motion; no shocks or jars; no sudden jerks or starts ; 
oe more noise or rattle; no catching of the reins or 
horse’s tail. It gives great ease and comfort. It is far 
stronger and safer than the whiffletree, and presents a 
| far neater appearance. It is the draught of the future; 
thousands of them now used and indorsed by horsemen 
everywhere. Territory is extremely valuable, as the 
is yields immense profits. 

| Exclusive territory free. We guarantee satisfaction. 


- | Low & Ren & Rewell Mfg. Co., 113 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 
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LONG ROLL, DOUBLE BREASTED SACK, TO BE 
WORN OPEN OR THREE BUTTONS, FACED WITH 
SILK IF DESIRED. 

MATERIAL FOR THIS STYLE OF GARMENT WE 
RECOMMEND A SPECIAL HIGH GRADE OF F. & H. 
THIBUT’S SCOTCH HOMESPUN, ENGLISH ROUGH 
CHEVIOT. ALSO BROKEN CHAIN DIAGONALS, DARK 
BLUES AND BLACKS ARE THE COLORS PRE- 
FERRED. 

COAT AND VEST TO ORDER, $15. 
TROUSERS TO ORDER, $5. 
WE OFFER THESE GOODS AS A SPECIAL BAR- 


| GAIN, SELLING BY MERCHANT TAILORS FROM $50 


TO $80. POSITIVELY THE SAME GOODS, WITH NO 
BETTER TRIMMINGS, STYLE OR WORKMANSHIP 
THAN OURS. 

EXTRA FINE ASSORTMENT IN SPRING OVER- 
COATINGS, SILK LINED THROUGHOUT, $18. 

A WRITTEN GUARANTEE IS HANDED TO EVERY 
CUSTOMER, WARRANTING GARMENTS TO WEAR 
ONE YEAR WITHOUT A BREAK. 

SAMPLES, FASHION REVIEW, TAPE MEASURE 
AND OUR SIMPLE GUIDE FOR SELF-MEASURE- 
MENT MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. OUR MAIL 
ORDER SYSTEM HAS PROVED A GREAT CONVEN- 
IENCE, WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 


ARNHEIM 











an 2 ol = most popular, and most widely cir- . “ 
waves ape sot ros aut ana| Mammoth Tailoring Establishment 
ni - 
16 pages ently fo he sddignt of grey 3 flow yer- ammo Orig 5 
lover. Only 50c. a year; sample copy, Pe Address 
GEO. W. PARK, Pus., * PATICTOR, METAL P. O., Pa. BOWERY AND SPRING STREET, N. Y. 
YW — LAWN TENNIS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY! 


=< cloth 
cents 


é yw book on Lawn Tennis, containing upwards 


- £- Ag photogra 


portraits in Half 


of 200 pages, 
LOcuUM, JR. (Champion of America), beautifully illustrat: 
hic scenes of famous games and strokes; also 
‘one of the leading players of the country ; in ele- 
binding. Per copy, $1.00. In handsome paper binding, 


Spalding’s Tournament Tennis Ball for 1890. 
AT LAST A PERFECT BALL. Strict weight, 
smooth seams, even surface. Every ball carapullg tested, a ped 


uniform elasticity, 





NoTE.—A: 


work by 


ever made, 


the New Tennis Book, 
balls the Sotiontng om cert rificate Th 
us of TWE 


return to 
will be entitled to — 2 CODY, 
H.W. 


a free 
lot of certificates 1 
Summer 
1890. Price, 10c. Mailed to any oadvens on receipt of price. 


in tin foil, packed and sealed 3 in a box, thus securing tion 
from and q loss of rice, per 
dozen, $4.50, or 


oR reco of the New Tournament Ball, also 

e inclose in —- box containing three 

isis to cortley. that on the 

THESE CERISE &, the sender 

in elegant cloth binding, of the new 
‘LAWN TENNIS IN OUR OWN COUNTRY.’ 


S$ an 


On the return of ‘SIX CERTIFICATES, a copy in handsome pa 
i Thus, by using the Spalding Tournament 


Ball, the oot 
for every 


800 free. Base Ball Suite for 


copy of this elegant a is 
returned (as speci =f 
Sports Catalogue for 1 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., 


Chicago, 108 Madison St. ; N. Y., 241-243 Bway; Phila., , 1022 Market St. 









styles of FISH 


All styles and sizes of 
Plate and Multip 


or sewing-machine parts. 
improved 


made. 


Prices from 
dealers sell them. 


THE ANDREW 


Hendryx 


Makes Two Hundred and Thirt 
ING RE 
five to three hundred yards. 


liers are SCREWED R 
constructed with Taterchangeabie ame the same as gun 


automatic Frere nl 
skilled labor, and are Superio 
Finish, and are indisputably tne best line of REELS 


25 Cents to $10. 


} Send for our Catalogue, and we will 
send any kind of Reel by mail on receipt of price. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








y. seven different 
SELS in sizes from twenty- 


Flush Handle, Rubber 


EELS 


Our SELS are made with 


operated by the best 
truction an 


All first-class 


B. HENDRYX CO., 











WE WILL SHAVE You der how you 


study to Knives, Razors and Scissors, and our 80-page list 
Our Razors are sent out ready for use, and our circular d 


best, thata nd Razor, post pal man ast make a wise selection, 


hollow- ground $1.25. 








Razor Strop, best made, 
65c. Jac! 


so pleasantly witha Maher & Grosh Razor that you will won- 


ve given a lifetime of 


+ tal along without one. We 
for rpening these tools. 


full of hints aad one 


them so well, and the kind. of work the do 
or eenee if he makes a mistake. Sample Barber’s 
This cut shows exact size eX — sees 


knife; An, blades hand-forged, file-tested, nted. 

To start trade with ee sample will be n mailed for 

or $2, for a limited 

tine a i-in.Steel Shears, 
60e. Kn fe. and Shears, $1, 
post- aie. Small: 


’s elewant 2 
e 


er 
lad, 


44 5 8t., 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 














BUSINESS MEN. 


Men of business were never so important as they 
are now, when business has grown so vast and so 
complicated. One more proof of this was given 
recently by the election to the presidency of Columbia | 
College of Mr. Seth Low, a gentleman who was not a | 
teacher, nor aclergyman, nor a lawyer, nor an author, | 
nor a scientist. A graduate of Columbia he was; 4 
able writer also, and an earnest, patriotic politician; 
but by vocation he was a man of business—a New 
York merchant and importer. 


He had not even gray hairs to recommend him. He | 
was forty years of age last January. While he was 
delivering his inaugural address, his father, Mr. A. A. 
Low, sat near him on the stage, and rew arded him as 
he took his seat with an approving nod. That father, 
a Yankee schoolboy, sixty-five years ago went to New 
York, in his eighteenth year, thence to China, and 
has passed his long life since as a merchant. 

The new pre »sident was chose n, in part, because of 
his business training, since Columbia College 8- 
sesses large properties in the city of New York, which 
require skilful management. 

It is expected of him that he will favor a kind of | 
education which will not paralyze the business in- 
stinct, without which no man can play a leading part 
in the affairs of our modern world. 

Under the last two presidents, Charles King and 
Dr. Barnard, Columbia College became conspicuous 
for the welcome it gave to modern and practical 
methods, following in this particular the example set 
by venerable Oxford and Cambridge on the other 
side of the Atlantic. Doubtless, under Seth Low, 
young men will be trained for le adership in the mag- 
nificent enterprises of the future, one of which will 
be to develop the city of New York into the sublime 
Venice of the New World. 

When the educated class is unfitted to lead and rule, 
then ruder and stronger men get to the places of 















































power. A case in _— has just been exhibited to 
the world in the downfall of the late Emperor of 
Brazil, a man who had excellent intentions and a 


good deal of miscellaneous knowledge, but was want- 
ing in the qualities of a good man of business. 

The description given of him by well-informed men 
of Rio Janeiro would apply very well to the “scholars” 
of a former generation. They say he was amiable, 
but weak; acquainted with books, but not with men; 
keenly alive to what passed long ago in Athens and 
Rome, but ignorant of events and characters in Brazil; 
spending whole mornings in verse-making and astron- 
omy, while leaving the troublesome duties of admin- 
istration unperformed; until at length the whole 
mass of officials was corrupt. 

The men now needed to head the march of human 
poagrees must have the practical sense of the man of 
yusiness with minds enlarged, strengthened and en- 

riched by liberal studies. All the really important 
colleges of the world are now engaged in the endeavor 
to form men of that stamp. 


or 
ON THE FIELD. 


The Companion likes to give its younger readers an | 
idea of what war really is, ‘especially as seen by the | 
rank and file of a volunteer army. Here is a descrip- | 
tion of what must have been a rather trying after- 
noon passed by a Connecticut man on the battlefield 
of Cedar Creek. It is extracted from Adjutant 
Vaill’s ‘‘ History of the Second Connecticut Volun- | 
teer Heavy Artillery.” 


Men from every company started out the first thin 
after reaching camp to look for our dead and wounded, 
many of whom lay not fifty rods off. Some of them | 
were just able to greet their returning comrades, hear | 
the news of victory, and send a last message to their 
friends, before ot. 

Corporal Charles M. Burr was shot above the ankle, 
both bones of his leg being shattered. In a few | 
minutes a rebel battalion came directly over him, and 
passed on out of sight. 

Then, being alone for a short time, he pulled off the 
boot from his sound leg, put his watch and money | 
into it, and drew it on again. 

Next, a merciful rebel lieutenant came and tied a 
handkerchief round his leg, stanching the blood. 
Next came the noble army of stragglers and bummers. 

“Hello, Yank, have you got any Yankee notions 
about you?” they asked, at the same time thrusting | 
their hands into his pocket. They captured a little 
money and a few small traps, but, seeing that one | 
boot was spoiled, they did not meddle wit!: the ea, 

Then came ambulances, and picked up the eee: | 
wounded, but left ours. Then came a citizen of the 
Confederacy, asking many questions; and after him 
came three ‘boy 8 who gave our corpor ‘al water. 

Thus the day wore on until the middle of the after- 
noon, when the tide of travel began to turn. 

The ——— and bummers led the advance; 
the roar of battle grew nearer and louder and more 
general; then came galloping officers and all kinds of 
wagons; then a brass twelve-pounder swung round 
close to him, unlimbered, fired one shot, and whipped 
off again ; then came the routed Confederate infantry, 
artillery and cavalry, all mixed together, all on a full 
run, and strewing the ground with muskets and e quip- 
ments. 

Finally came the shouting “boys in blue,” and pres- | 
ently Pat Birmingham was at Corporal Burr’s side. 

“Well, Charley!” he cried out, ‘I’m glad to find 
you alive. I didn’t expect it. We're back again in 
the old camp, and the Johnnies are whipped all to | 
pieces.’ 


then 


— te | 
INDIAN JAIL-BIRDS. 
There is little doubt that the inferiority of the native 
administration of justice, as compared with that of 
the English, has reconciled the Hindoos to the rule of 
the latter people. A contributor to the Philadelphia 
Ledger gives no flattering idea of the judicial sense 
among Officials of the East. 












































A recent visitor to one of the Punjaub bees was 
amazed to find a remarkably large number of old men 
among the prisoners, almost one convict in five hav. 
ing a gray beard. The jailer, being asked for an ex- 
planation, replied : 

“It is a common practice when a theft is brought 
home to a man by the police for him to get an old 
father or uncle to take the blame on himself, or he 
puts up a young brother to do so. Before the court 
these substitutes make full and circumstantial confes 
sion. They are convicted and the real thieves get off, 
and it is for the family benefit that this should be so. A 
sturdy young man is able to do more for the family 
support by honest labor or thieving than an old man 
or a boy. 

“The old man has lost many of the instincts and 
appetites which make liberty so dear to the youn 
man. He cannot be put to any very hard labor, anc 
will be well fed and well looked after while he is in 
jail. If a boy confesses he will probably escape with 
a flogging. The conviction of an old man or a boy 




































































an able-bodied young man. So long as they get their 





much about the matter.” 











will look quite as well in the police returns as that of | 


conviction, the police don’t trouble themselves very | 


___THE YOUTH’S COMPAN ION... 








Itching Piles. 1 STAM! PS. i50 Foreign, all different, w Nome from 

Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 1 to 1 mg each, 25¢c.; & nited S ic. 57 
: - P Norway, 5c. ; 8 Brazil, lc. 'sTunts, Tbe. 3 Ak, 10e.; 

be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 5 Nowisundiand. We. .% Porn, le. ; 2 Persia, 5c. ; 5Siam, 


e.; 3 Faridkot, ibe. ; 4 Mauritius, tle. Large illus. Cata., 
Se. Edwards, Peeke & C ‘Ov 2728 Calumet Ave., C hicago, Ill. 


27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. [Adv. 





ibre Chair Seats. Harwood Mfo. Co., 91 Summer 
St., Boston. Also church, hall, opera chairs. Write us. 
STAMP: . Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com 
38 1- ¥ 33 1-3 per © cent. Green & Co., , Medford, | Mass. 

NK Blots, Fruit and Liquid “Stains instantly 
removed without injury. No poison. Perfectly harm- 
less. een for We. O. A. Dorman, New Haven, Conn. 


HOLMAN’S PADS. 


Holman’s Liver Pads cure Malaria, 
Holman’s Liver Pads cure Biliousness, 
Holman’s Liver Pads cure Dyspepsia. 
34-page Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD Co., 81 John Street, New York. 














$5 a day; Samples worth $2.15 FREE. a Meer a a 
2.88 not under horses’ fee’ e Brewster nvalids. 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. For infants jally 








but a specially pre- 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- 
est stomach. 4sizes cans. Pam- 
phiet free. WOOLRICH & CU. 
m= (on every label), PALMER, Mass. 


PRICES REDUCED 


fF E y C Heavy Netting. Best made. 


ISTEEL W WIRE. ) Catalogue FREE, Write 
BROS. RICHMOND. IND. 

eat \RD OD sUTT Eastern Agent, 
300 MARKET STREET, PHILA DELP IA, PA. 


LS 


es. Views illustrating 


12 very ~- Pansy Plants, all 
colors, 20c., or 24 for 30c., nicely 
FB. Mills, Thorn Hill,N.¥. 


Uur nammotn idusti uecu Carcuiar on Dress 


FRE Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 


tem. Address Rood ess Rood Magie Seale Co. Qu Seale Co. +Quiney, Il, 
“GEL ABOUT WRW STATE OF 


— peers fer a ~* row ASH von. WASHINGTON 
» BSH 


AN, LLEWELLYN & CO., Seattle, 
er for 15 cts. in silver. 


PENMANSHIP 50,000 now in use. Won- 


derful improvements. J. V. Cargill, Secy, New Haven, Ct. Ct. 


Any little Boy or Girl 


who sends us an envelope 43-4 x 71-2 inches, stamped | 
and addressed, will receive a puzzle. 


PANSY PLANT 


packed, post-paid,cata. free. 
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A complete self- —s 


























And Seereepseqye, r 
every subject for Pub wm MA etc. [2 A 
rofitable Aa pot with pearl capital. Also 
enterne for Home Amusement. 150-page Catalogue free. 
McA STER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. 









John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggists, Troy, N. Y. 





Do it yourself. Card 
press $3. Circular 
press $8. Size for 
newspaper $44. Send 


Cheap 
Prin in 2 stamps for cata- 


logue of presses, &c., to RELSEY & CO. Meriden. Co 


100 rare var. China, Borneo, Eg} 
STAM PS Bosnia, Peru, old U. 8. Treas’y, | 
War, etc., only Bite. a a =? ’d Mexico, Cyprus, aN 
Trinidad, etc., on She pe ic. New 2-page price-list free. | 


ents wanted at sr cent. commission. STANDARD 
TAMP CO., Ss. -| 
BEST ELMA 


nth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
hen cork is removed the contents run 

















—<—aa ‘ Ad 

3 alphabets noes Shai. In “ible Ink, Pad, Tw 
neat case with catalogue and directions “ HOW TO BE A 
le eg yf ” Ba — 25c., 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. Agents 
RO., 65 Cortlandt St. ey N.Y. diy. 











iA TRICK WATER BOTTLE. 


*A Cured with pietetetin, 8 Dr.Morne’s 


Belt. 


Electro-Magneti Truss, com- 

JOK E sean our ney oove. —> bined. Guaranteed the only one in 

re} U T cents for sam ae ee Pat &' > the world generating a continuous 
* ELMA C 0. 610 Arch a., Pa. Electric and Magnetic current. 


-CUTTING tie Tailor Method ! 


DRES Waist, Skirt and Sleeve System; 

simplest ever made. May be a practi- 
cal Grows cutter in 3%) minutes. Half-price to introduce 
it. B.M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, ik. 


SILK LUSTRE PLUSHES 
Direct from the Mills. Send us 10 cents toward 
paying fo for samples and postage and we will send 

good size samples of our plush, no two co: ete 


entific, Powerful, Durable. Comfortable 
poe gh Avoid frauds. Over 9,000 cured. Send 

tamp for pamphlet. Eleetrie Belts for Diseases. 
DR. HORNE, Removed to 180 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


BATH [ROLLING 
CABINET. | CHAIR. 


| Affording a 
refreshing 







































same shade. See v. Easter Number ComMPANION, —— Bath 
Page 1”. CONTRE SVILLE MFG. CO., MANVILLE, R. I 

» PORTABLE BATHS. 

ag Best ever known. Wholesa! 

ge Agents Wanted ro rac 

z 4 Send for Circulars. 

Ee E. J. KNOWLTON, 


Ann Arbor, Mich, 
Washington, is attracting the 


GRAYS HARBOR. 3 attention of Eastern investors 
because it has the only ocean harbor in the State, as- 
sured of railroad facilities, is the centre of a count 





rich in agriculture, timber and coal. For full informa- 
tion, address, Grays Harbor Co., Grays Harbor, Wash. 
NESS CURED by PEck’s PAT. 

| D EAF twice Tubular Ear Cushions Fay anne 
Whispers heard distinctly. Comfort- 
able. Successful where all Remedies Fail. Lllustrated 





Estas. 1822. 


Fico BROWNS © 
GINGE! = 


book and proofs free. Address orcallon F. HISCOX, 
| 853 Broeerats cor. 4th St., New York. J have no agents, 


E FORE PURCHASING 
Ww arts on the 









Send stamp for Illust’d Catalogue 
and weseeee prices. WINANS, PRATT ry 9 
to 79 Piteher St.. Kalamazoo, Mich, 


ce EGGS ; a 


kelics, 
mens of all kinds. 


Curios and eci- 
Naturalists’ an er- 

mists’ Supplies. 
flu ‘Gata. for stam 


Res Stock, Lowest Pric nea. New 
vail SAVE MONEY. 


H. Lattin, Albion, N. Y. 
BICYCLE or 


FOR 
CRAMPS 
AND 
COLICS., 





Shee, Corals 


erals, i ndias scAcone. 











‘Before you buy a E= 
WRITER 


= 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO., DAYTON, OMIO, for 
prices. New Bicycles at Sengonnce prices and 400 sec- 
ond-hand ones. Divricutt Rerarine. BICYCLES, 
" GUNS ard TYPE WRITERS taken in EXCHANGE. — 


Banking, Corres 

dence,Commercial a 

Commercial Arit sameotic, 
| Penmanship, etc. Touon MEN and =, acti- 
a Ce a ‘at Eastman College, 


i. new rgan 
eStaves,7 stoproniy$40 








imitations are Offered but are Worthless. 





Ras ughk 









Socks ten Gaashogue c GAINES, Pou hkeepsie, NY. 
ress for Ca’ alogue, C. C ‘oughkeepsie, 
PASE BALL CURVER,49¢ oe 
ii min. er” woes can t l the A warranted c. 8. 
cuneeren wah, We if not better than | Standard Family 
parting a rotary movement to wo tho tal eo tees’ ~ hand Seale. Capacit*, oz. 
makes acurve. The “Curver” gives a greater rotation than to 244 unds. Sent 


EACH’ anywhere in the U.S. 


|. By mail 
ENC ELY Ui00. No. 100 Wabash Avenue. Chicago, TIL! on receipt of $5.00. 














_ 8 for $1 $1. 10." Price L st free. Ad- 
CHOLERA and ROUP dress, “JONES, 
destroy your Poultry. Send nee, vd Bingham. 
5 one-cent stamps for a , New York. 
largeillustrated catalogue. 


Tells you how you can Heer to ens and cure 
all their diseases. A. ML Cove le, Hy. 


v grice 











CHOICE POULTRY. 42.%%7 
« ties, FINESTOC 
Write for free circular, or send 2-ct. peed 
a ies, well illustrated, Fallot p= i things . UNE 
Ss, We! good 
bn Poultry Houses and nd Mans pment, Al i | Moods § WAELED fr ormewrine 
2 ts Paulie Boo Box 1, Binghamton, New York. (iS MADE BY THE)AY AWAR ED Two 
EAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT c ALS 
: 20° ussia ament Cos, fee: 








Contains three alphabets of rubber type; 














m type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink 
™ and tweezers; put upin neat box, with a 
a directions for use. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Faerie Srswe Works, New Haven, Conn. 


GROUP REMEDY eof: 


medicine 
known that 
willcure Membranous Croup. In ap rivate practice | 
| of ar ao it 2) pee A failed to cure any 
king o r 


| 
| 
ou by mail, 10 cents. 
Po A HEED OB, | 
are guaran. 

















x 50 cents. Jamaica, N. Y 
OUND DISCS =<; 


a laraer per cent. of cases than all 

similar devices combined. he same to 

the Ears as glasses are to the eyes, 

tively invisible. Worn months with- 

out removal, 4.A.WALES, Bridgeport , Conn. 
mail for We.; or a 5- 






AGENTS WANTeD 
Dais a the 


Pillow yw Sham F Heder 98 


Large Profits. Circulars free, 

















Agents wanted to 

sell Pinless Clothes 
Lines; erensrocenny 
issued. holds the 
clothes without pins; 


Sample line sent by | 


NO sos line by mail, $i. _ | 
‘ad. 
they do not freeze to dress The Pinless 


r circulars, pri 
it and cannot blow off. PINS Clothes Line Co., 


Fo 
list and terms 
No. 17H HERMON STR EET, w fercester, Mass. 





MAKE IT COMFORTABLE. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR BE 


ee my ee i|3 
aa 
lie -, Ml, alt 
“= 
‘- = o- ~~ © 
ee -_—— 


Factory, Add 1§ cents each 100 miles beyond. 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Our “PERFECTION” Bed ris 


GAURANTEE BED C0., New Haven, Ce Cona. 


PERFECT BED. Ihe Acme of Comfort. 


Ww. B. NUTTI NG, Winehenden, Mass. 

of LIFE is spent in BED, therefore 
Ss, 

we will send one for $4.99 (Posta/ Note) 

Express Paid anywhere within 800 Miles of 


CATALOGUES FREE. 


ANY BEDSTEAD, SINGLE OR DOUBLE, Is ENTIRELY 


BUT WEIGHS ONLY 30 POUNDS, 1S ADJUSTABLE, 
Strona, Simpce, Evastic, Noisetess, VERMIN 
Proor, witt Never Sac, witt Never Rust, ANDIS 











2 | 
More Family Pride. 













MAY 1, 1890. 











( 
Are unequaled for sunaetihy tough leads. 
If yourstationer does not keepthem,mention Vouth’s Com- 
anion and send 16c. in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co., Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth doublethemoney 


THAT 


BUY THE WRINGER saves 


PURCRASE 


attached to either roll. 


r wringe 
Crank isnot 
Does not GREASE 
the OL ero. 
Solid White Rubber Rolls. Warrante: 
AISY "* and ** Vv LUNTEER” ‘WRIKe- 
ag a i ars, ete. wanted 
Ein GER cons ebura. N.Y. 





Also ** 
ers. S 








WOVEN NWIRE FENCE 


hy SELVAGE 
MESH. PBICES REDUCED. 
—- by dealers. Freight paid 







50 
Write to BHE McMULLEN WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., CHICAGO,» 





yy HOLDER 


IKE IT. (CQ 
LIKE IT. 
Sample suf 
on rec ag, 
150. 






= Over 100,000 soid. 
Holds a Broom either end 4 
a wet broom from rotting. 
girls can_more than double t thie 
ue money selling them. 2c. stam "00. 
terms. 14 Holders sent prepaid on receipt of $1 ag 
Address ENGLE SPRING GUN O0., 





We retail at the lowest > 
ee factory prices, and ff 







. ‘wuESL CHAIRS 
TO HIRE. 
i SPECIAL FREE 


UT] 
YY DELIVERY. 


Philadelphia. Pa Pa. 


LADIES! 











Use Only 
BROWN’S | on your 
FRENCH ry 

DRESSING Shoes. 


Awarded highest honors at. 


LADIES'AND | pn itadelphia, 1876 ) Frankfort, 

CHILDRENS} Berlin, 1877 | Amsterdam, 1883 

Paris, 1878 | New Orleans,’84-5 

Melbourne, 880 | Paris, 1889 
and wherever exhibited. 


1881 





Paris Medal on every bottle. 
Beware of Imitations. 


100000 DRESSMAKERS HAPPY, 


Dressmaking Simplified. 
Any Lady Coa ave Lown to beeen 


. 
o 
= i Fs R 
Z ges 
: 25 
Fi? HEE 
= g.3 
- ee, 
rv: a5 
é3 ae 
2° Bis 
Ess Fs 
8 aos : 6 URS 
Easy toLearn. Rapid to Use. Follows Every Fashion. 
All First- 
Gana : Delis toe are adopting this Wonderful 
zits SUCCEES HAS NEVER BEEN fan eng 
n 8 
now for Illustrated Siroular aud Liboeat oe _— _ 


‘The McDowell Garment Drafting Machine Co., 
6 West lira St., New Yorg. 


FOREST 








SEND ror cararoGUe 
DEMOREST FASHION 
& SEWING MACHINE CO. 


17 EAST 14 ST. NEW YORK. 
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GRANT’S GREAT JUMP. 


Cadet Grant did not graduate from West Point 
“with the highest praise” of his instructors, but some 
of his classmates thought him the strongest man, 
intellectually, in the class. ‘Well, sir,” said one of 
them, James A. Hardie, to an instructor, “if a great 
emergency arises in this country during our lifetime, 
Grant will be the man to meet it.” 





An incident, related by General Fry in his “Mili- | 
tary Miscellanies,” shows that one man among the 
instructors, the riding-master, believed in Cadet 
Grant’s ability to do great things. | 

In June, 1843, Fry, a candidate for admission to | 
West Point, wandered into the riding-hall, where the | 
members of the graduating class were going through 
their final mounted exercises before the Superintend- 
ent of the Academy and a large assembly of spectators. 
The regular exercises having been finished, the class, 
still mounted and formed in line through the centre | 
of the hall, waited for the word of dismissal. 

But “old Hershberger,” the riding-master, wished 
to exhibit to the assembly a deed of daring, self-re- 
liant horsemanship. He placed the leaping bar higher 
than a man’s head, and called out, “‘Cadet Grant !”’ 

“A clean-faced, slender, blue-eyed young fellow, 
weighing about one hundred and twenty pounds, 
dashed trom the ranks on a powerfully built chestnut- 
sorrel horse, and galloped down the opposite side of 
the hall. As he turned at the farther end and came 
into the straight stretch across which the bar was 
placed, the horse increased his pace, and, measurin 
his strides for the great leap before him, boundec 
into the air and cleared the bar, carrying his rider as 
if man and beast had been welded together. The 
spectators were breathless! | 

**Very well done, sir!’ growled the riding-master, | 
and the class was dismissed.” | 

In 1885, forty-two years after this gallant leap and | 
Hardie’s prediction, General Fry was in General 
Grant’s room in New York city. The hand of death 
was upon him, and he was almost voiceless. Sheets 
of his forthcoming book were before him, and several 
artist s proofs of a steel engraving of himself, made 
from a daguerreotype taken soon after his graduation. 

“General, this looks as you did the first time I ever 
saw you,” said a “It was when you made the 
great jump in the riding exercises of your graduation.” | 

“Yes,” whispered Grant. ‘I remember that very 
well. York was a wonderful horse. I could feel him 
gathering under me for the effort as he approached 
the bar. Have you heard anything lately of Hersh- 


A | 
berger?” | ® 


“No, never heard of him after he left West Point 
years ago.”’ 

“Oh,” said the general, “I have heard of him since 
the war. He was in Carlisle, old and poor, and I sent 
him a check for fifty dollars.” 





| 
| 
IN NATURE’S TEMPLE. 


Dr. Mackenzie describes the church-going habits of 
the Scotch Highlanders ir the early part of this cen- | 
tury, and incidentally mentions a famous valley in | 
which it was customary to hold open-air services. It | 
was close beside the parish church,—‘‘a most wonder- 


| 
ful hollow in the sandy-soiled prairie.” | ; 


It had a complete coat of beautiful inch-long benty | 
grass, and a thousand spades could not have formed a 
more perfectly egg-shaped cup, in the bottom of which 
was placed the wooden preaching-box, and in front 
of it long, narrow tables and benches for the com- | 
munion. | 

A few “shuparior pershons” sent before them | 
stools on which to sit, see, and listen, but ninety-nine 
of the hundred of us sat on the nicely sloping banks 
all around the “bed,” till we overflowed upon the | 
level of the grassed ground outside. | 

The “bed” was estimated to hold two thousand per- 
sons seated, and perhaps three thousand were often 
gathered to the services, packed tightly to one another, | 
as was the fashion at these times. | 

A more orderly and seriously conducted congrega- | 
tion I am sure has never been seen anywhere, or > 
young men more polite to the women. From the 
shadeless situation and the crush, the women were 
often thirsty, and I have many times seen them kindly 
— with a shoeful of water from the parish 
well! | 

We hear of grand — rooms of bad quality for | 
hearing the speaker, but the faintest word from the 
— of Fingal’s bed was heard as plainly as in a 
closet. 

I should be very much surprised if any one who had 
ever heard an old Gaelic psalm floating in the air, 
from the thousands of worshippers in this valley, 
could forget it in a hundred years. The finest organ 
ever made could not in its impressiveness equal that 
solemn sound. 


+e 


ALL AT ONCE, 


The falling of a big tree under the woodman’s axe 
is always an impressive sight,—and an impressive 
sound,—as all country-bred readers will testify. The 
historian of the “Seventy-ninth Highlanders,” of New 
York, describes the cutting down of a whole hillside 
of trees under circumstances that must have made it 
a memorable spectacle. 


It was during the advance of the Army of the Poto. 
mac after the defeat at Bull Run. Fortitications were 
ordered thrown up, and the men of the Maine and 
Wisconsin regiments were set at the work of tree- 
felling, a work with which they proved themselves | 
perfectly familiar. 

It was an interesting sight to witness the simulta- 
neous fall of a whole hillside of timber. 

The choppers began at the foot of the hill, the line 
extending for perhaps half a mile. They cut only 
part way through the tree, and in this way worked up 
to the crest, leaving the trees in the top row in such 
a condition that a single blow would bring them down. 

Then, when all was ready, the bugle sounded, and 
the last strokes were given. Down came the upper 
tier of trees. These brought down those below them, 
and like the billow on the surface of the ocean, the 
entire forest fell with a crash like mighty thunder. 


———_+@,—_— 


SUFFICIENT. 
“Have you a family?” asked a Western judge of a 


man who was making final proof in a United States 
land office. 


“Yes, sir,” replied the man. 

“Of what does it consist?” 
_ “Well,” said the man, evidently confused, and look. 
ing up toward the ceiling, as if to refresh his mem. 
ory, “it consists of my wife, ten children, two hired 
men, a gang plough, a seeder, a Bain wagon and a 
span of mules. I believe that’s all.” 

“That is enough,” replied the judge, with a smile, 


and the settler got his pa 3 Wi 23 
tioning. g' papers without further ques- 


| gest and best practical Art Magazine,indispensable 
c 


| mering, Book Illustrating and Embroidery. 









‘“‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily | 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adv. | 


TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 


DAG 
J) 


HSASTINe PIN 



















~eREk ‘The, AVERILL, PAINT vTeady for w ‘ 
use is the best in the world. Une- A 
ualled for Beauty,Durability and TZ in AYES 20 Fer Sent: 
conomy. It is guaran’ > fread in the world. Address for terms 
fail to try it. If not for sale in your W.A. CCETT & CO., Vineland, N. J. 
Indiana St., Chicago 


neighborhood send for sample card and guarantee to 
SEELEY BROTHERS, 32 Burling Slip, New | 
INSECTS ON PLANTS 

AND THE HOUSE,” 
for ONLY THIRTY CENTS. It takes up every 


York City; 117 High Street, Boston. 

AND FLOWERS | 
is title of a little book iving “five dollars’ worth of in- 
insect in turn, tells simplest way of disposing of them, 


or Western Office, 184 E. Chicas 


New and Popular Sheet Music, 


¥ SWEET LONG AGO, transcription, by 
Cc. D. Blake, 2ic.; WINSOME GRAC 
schottische, by T. H. Howe, 2c.; SWEET 
PM) LONG AGO, waltz, by C. D. Biake, 2c. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE TEN CTS. EACH. 
Old Folks at Home, variations; Nearer my 
God to Thee, variations; Mocking Bird, varia- 
tions; Old Oaken Bucket, variations; Little 
Annie Rooney, song; Johnstown Flood, song; 
Johnstown Flood, fantasia; S £0, 
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““‘HOW TO DESTROY 
IN THE GARDEN 
formation and ten dollars’ worth of future comfort” 


Sweet 





song 
explains how to rid the house of flies, moths, bugs, and song; Whip-Poor-Will, variations; and 3000 others 
every form of insect which may annoy the housekeeper. of which catalogues are free to any address. 

Address R. H. WAGGONER, i0 Spruce St., New York. F. M. TRIF ', 408 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 





NO DINNE 


is Complete without Soup. | 
By U 


ARNours ef Extract, 










Armour’s Beef Extract, 


‘ou can make delicious soup for | 
persons at a total cost of 10 cts. 


Armour’s Extract, 
Sauces, Bouillon 
the Strongest, 


Nutritious and UT of the pulp of | 


specially selected | 
‘a tomatoes, skillfully 
combined with other ingredients of the best 
quality, the T. A. Snider Preserve Company, | 
Cincinnati, whose Tomato Catsup has 
gained an international reputation, make 
and put up Tomato Soup, forming a per- 
fectly seasoned, rich and wholesome dish, | 
suited to either a simple luncheon or a most | 
elaborate dinner. 
It needs to be heated only before serving 


Confident that a trial of this ‘Tomato Soup will 
convince ladies and gentlemen ofits excellence and 
superiority, a sample can will be sent free to any 
address on receipt of six cents in stamps, by 

THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. | 


+ 


ws _Paris, 1889. 


ART AMATEUR $4 


6 superb numbers of our own selection of this lar- 


or all wishing to learn Oil, Water Color or China 
Painting, Wood Carving, Fret Sawing, Brass Ham- 


7 To 
secure these, together with 1:2 Exquisite Colored 
Studies suitable for copying or a and hun- 
dreds of artistic working designs and illustrations, 


send this (YOUTH’s COMPANION) advertisement and $1 | 
(regular price, $2) direct to the publisher, 
NTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 
zt? Finely illustrated catalogue,7 designs, for4 cents. | 
With sample copy and 2 colored plates, 25 cents. ! 





\),,, Lee Cream Made at Home 
cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion White Mountain 
- Freezer. 

Covered Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, Malleable | 
Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple Motion are only a few 
of the many desirable features of this famous Freezer. 

Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer and | 
produce cream of the finest quality. 

For sale by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the world 
§ over. Inquire for the “White Mountain” of your local dealer in 
house-furnishing goods. 


“FROZEN DAINTIES.” 
ailed free on 
application. 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 


142 Hollis Street, Nashua, N. H. 








A book of choice receipts for Ice Cream, 
Sherbet, Water Ices, ete., packed with each 
freezer this season. 


A Shrewd Yankee 


Remarked, as he sat on the rail-fence, ‘‘Now, look a’ here, 
neighbor, you may sarch the hull univarsal world, and not find 
@ med’cine as ‘ll cure up the rheumatiz ekal to 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


an’ I'll bet my number ten 
boots onitfurafact. It cured 
me slicker 'n greased lightnen 
ten year ago, and I never had 
no difficulty in them limbs 
since.” 





“About two years ago I received an injury | 
in one of my knees, which resulted in my ! 
becoming so lame from muscular rheuma- | 
tism that I could not move about without | 
the aid of a cahe. After suffering for some | 
months, being convinced that my blood 
needed purifying, I began taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and with improved health | 
my lameness was entirely cured.’ — Mrs. | 
CAROLINE WILLIAMS, //ardwick, Vt. 

“Thave suffered greatly from rheumatism, | 
pains in my back, and general debility. | 
After taking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsa- | 
parilla, I find myself no longer a sufferer, 
but am well.”— JOHN F. DUFFY, 83 Green | 
St., Boston, Mass. 

‘‘A year ago I was confined to my house 
with rheumatism. My friends advised me to 
call a physician, but I determined to take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla instead. I used six 


j Me Oo bottles of this medicine and was cured.”— 









if Wy Vba —y _ BLOOD. C. R. BuTTERWORTH, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A Cy ‘Ayers Sarsaparilla cured me of inflam- 
t.\ : = “—= _~matory rheumatism, from which I suffered 





Copy nyenco for years.”—W. H. MoorE, Durham, Jowa. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED By Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowe Lt, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





AS A RULE, 


It is best not to attempt to remedy costiveness by the use of saline or drastie purgatives. 
When a cathartic medicine is needed, the most prompt and beneficial is Ayer’s Pills. 
Their effect is to restore the regular action of the bowels, without weakening them. Being 
sugar-coated, these Pills retain their medicinal virtues for a long time, and are easy to take. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my family for several years, and always found them most | 
effective in the relief of ailments arising from a disordered stomach, torpid liver, and 
constipated bowels.”—CHARLES J. BOOTH, Olivewood, Pasadena P. O., Cal. 


Ayer’s Pills, | 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, Sold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. | 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 


breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one cent acup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health, 











Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


DOUBLE ACTION— 
The Can turns one 
way, the Stirrer turns 
opposite way. 


| Minutes 
TO MAKE 





The Gem Ice Cream Freezer 

is the most Simp.ie, Errective 

and CoNVENIENT FREEZER for 
OME U 


White Cedar Pail—Don’t shrink or fall apart. Gearing com- 
pletely Covered — Ice and Salt can’t get between and clog, nor 
can fingers get caught. Self-Adjusting Seraper—NEVER ovT 
OF ORDER. Can be depended on to Freeze Cream in not to ex- 
ceed 10 minutes. It is money ead pocket to insist on 
having THE GEM FREEZER. 

For sale by all leading deal-rs in Hardware and House Fur- 

nishing Goods. Catalogues and Recipes for 100 Ice (reams, 

etc., sent Free on application to AMERICAN MACHINE 
2 Lehigh Ave. & American St., Phila’phia,Pa. 





A_ PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEA 
AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL 
BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. 
CHASE & SANBORN, 
$5 BROAD ST., BOSTON, 


| Like my Wife 














to use 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER 








Because it improves her 
looks and is as fra- 
grant as violets. 





GLEN WOOD} 














The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to weara hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

sk. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i as we cannot find your name on our 

ks unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages quae 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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For the Companion. 
NON-PROFESSIONAL ADVICE. 


‘A person who has always lived on plain food in 
moderate quantities is advised to eat more in order 
to build up the system. This extra nourishment, in- 
stead of strengthening or fattening the body, seems 
to go to the brain, causing dizziness and dull head- 
ache.” 

If this advice was professional, the physician should 


have followed it up to ascertain whether it was suited | 


to the case, and when the above effects were seen to 
follow, it was his duty to modify his advice accord- 
ingly. But probably the advice was non-professional, 
and we venture the following suggestions : 

1. There is too much of this sort of advice. 
seldom correct, and is often dangerous. 
think that what is good for them must be good for 
every one else. They have no adequate knowledge 
of the varying physical conditions of different indi- 
viduals. They mean well enough, but their well- 
meant advice has sent thousands to the grave. 

2. If a healthy person, who has always used plain 
food in moderation, is satisfied with it, it is evident 
that he does not need more. If he did, his appetite 
would clamor for it, and he would need no outside 
advice. The people are very few who hurt them- 
selves by moderation and plainness of diet. 

If our correspondent’s system really needs ‘build- 
ing up,” the cause of the trouble should be sought 
somewhere else. It may be in the quality of his food. 

Whole-wheat bread or mush, flesh or fish, beans or 
peas, and the different fruits, when variously com- 
bined, furnish all the essentials for growth, strength 
and the proper working of the entire system, physi- 
cal and mental. But a diet, consisting mainly of fine 
white flour, rice, potatoes or fat, affords very little 
nourishment, and one may starve on it. 

Again, the fault may be in a lack of sleep or exer- 
cise, in an unventilated bed-room, bad hygienic sur- 
roundings, or in some injurious habit. Or there may 


It is 


be some internal trouble which the physician should | 


search for and correct. 


The fact that eating more food led to dizziness and | 


headache, shows that the increase was not called for, 
that the man was already taking as much as was 
needed. We advise him to return to his former eating 
habits, and sce if he cannot himself detect the cause 


—_——@——_—_—_ 


YOUNG VICTOR EMMANUEL. 


Italy’s Prince of Naples has always been the idol 


of his mother, Queen Margherita, but he has not, on | 


that account, become a spoiled child or a wilful 
youth. The relation between him and his mother is 
peculiarly beautiful; they have a perfect understand- 
ing, and a mutual affection which is always showing 
itself in tender words or eloquent glances. The young 
prince has given many instances of loyalty to his 
mother’s wishes, but none more characteristic than 
an incident told of him when he was but seven years 
old. 

One day, he was called into the drawing-room after 
dinner, and told to speak to the Italian embassador 
at Berlin, Count de Launy, who was making a brief 
home visit. The child advanced and offered his hand, 
but when the count attempted to draw him into con- 
versation, he would not utter a word. He smiled 
prettily, nodded his answers, but still would not 
speak, though the visitor addressed him in both 
French and Italian. 

The queen, after repeatedly ordering him to speak 
and finding him mute, sternly commanded him to 
leave the room, and the child retired silently, his eyes 
filling with tears. Later, when his mother went to 
bid him good-night, he threw himself into her arms, 
sobbing, and exclaiming : 

“Oh, do not be angry, and do tell Count de Launy 
I was not rude or naughty; but it is Sunday, and you 
made me promise, the other day, that I would only 
speak English on Sunday, and he would talk nothing 
but French or Italian.” 

When he was a child, the prince had but a small 
allowance of pocket-money, and was required by his 
father to keep within its limits. At one time, it was 
noticed that he was denying himself all the indul- 
gences which tempted him most, and this, apparently, 
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to save money. Finally, he went to his mother, and | 
asked earnestly if she could tell him the price of a | 
silk dress. Queen Margherita mentioned an approx- 
imate sum, and the little boy emptied his purse in 
her lap, saying : 

“I don’t think there is quite as much, but if you will 
let me go out on foot some morning and go alone 
into a shop, I can get it cheaper. I do so want to 
buy a dress for my nurse, and I can’t bear to have 
her wait for it any longer.” | 


—_——@—— 


BRAVELY DONE. 


Quite recently, on a Belgian railway, a period of 
extreme cold so affected a switch-bar that, when the 
switchman attempted to move it, it broke in two. The 
accident prevented the switching apparatus from 
working. 

Two passenger trains were approaching, and the 
switchman saw instantly that, if the switch was not 
turned, a dreadful collision would be the result. 

here was but one thing for him to do; he must 
push the movable rail into place with hishands. This 
involved getting between the two tracks upon which 


“HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 





For coughs, colds, and consumption Cutler Bros.’ 
Boston Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam for 50 years stands 
the test, and to-day knows no equal. [Adv. 


-—-—> 

Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. [Adv. | 








| Founded in 1636, has 217 professors and other teachers, 
{and 2,079 students. Its library contains 358,000 | 
volumes. It distributes #®70,000 annually to poor | 
students. Its invested funds amount to $7, A ° 
| It is non-sectarian, its daily prayers and other services 
| being conducted by leading preachers of various sects. 
| Its 45 buildings include an observatory, syunetem 
| ample laboratories, museums, dormitories, a ining-hall 
seating 750 persons, etc. It admits, without examina- 
| tion, students from other colleges and persons not can- 
| didates for adegree. Its departments include a @ollege, 
| Graduate Department and Schools of Divinity, Law, 
| Medicine, Science, Dentistry, Veterinary Medicine, 
| Agriculture and Horticulture. It has summer schools 


Most people | 


in various sciences, modern languages, physical train- 
| ing, etc. Economical students keep their annual ex- 
| penses (except for clothing) below $400, For circulars | 
| address, FRANK BOLLES, Sec’y, Cambridge, Mass, } 


| 


the trains must pass. He decided what to do without 
hesitating a second. 

Throwing himself flat on the ground between the 
two tracks, the switchman moved the rail to its place 
with his hands, and then drew them back, just in 
time to escape the wheels of the locomotive. 

He had a narrow escape, too, from being thrown 
upon the other track by the rush of air caused by the 
rapidly moving train. 

fe escaped, however, and the passengers whose 
lives his bravery and presence of mind had saved, did 
not even know that they had been in danger. 


Cowdrey’s 


Deviled Ham 
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FOR BRIGHT PEOPLE. 
A correspondent calls our attention to the follow- 
ing item which appeared in the paper in 1868, and 
| which we reproduce as originally given: 


Is made from Sugar Cured Whole 
Hams, and the Purest of Spices. 


The Quality is unexcelled. 


| A DIFFICULT RIDDLE. 


This enigma has been frequently published, but 
never solved: 




















Are the Standard Paints for Structural Pur- 
poses, and are composed of pure linseed oil and the 
highest grade of pigments. They are prepared ready 
for use, in newest shades and standard colors, and, on 
account of their purity and great covering properties, 
they are the MOST DURABLE and ECONOMICAL Paints 
ever produced. One gallon will cover from 250 to 275 
square feet, two coats. 





Samples and Descriptive Price List free by mail. 


H. W. Johns Manufacturing Company, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


H. W. Johns’ Asbestos Roofing, 
Fire-Proof Paints, Building Felt, 
Steam-Pipe and Boiler Coverings, 
sbestos Steam Packings, Gaskets, etc., 
Vulcabeston Moulded Rings, Washers, etc., 


87 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK. 
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We are manufacturers’ or importers’ agents for every 
cycle handled in this country, and constantly carry to 
-hanc & shop 


500wheels, including many rare ) 

worn i a makesnew wheels bought in 
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orders from every state and territory. Send for illus. cat- 
alog, latest 2d-hand & EGO. 8 introductory te 
ROUSE HAZARO & CO., 84 Street. Peoria, lil. 





I sit stern on the rock, while I’m raising the wind, 
But the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind. 
Kings sit at my feet, who wait at my nod 

To kneel in the dust, on the ground I have trod. 
I’m seen by the world, and known by but few, 
The Gentile detests me—I’m pork to the Jew. 

My weight is three pounds, my length is a mile, 
And , you'll say with a smile, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
nd when once discover 

That the first and the last are the pride of our isle. 

The answer is a word of one syllable. 
No answer, so far as we know, has ever been re- | 
turned to this riddle. It is probably an English | 


puzzle, and it may be local, or it may be a hoax. wi | C | J | IC ‘ } RA 


any one furnish a solution? We do not know who 
HEY CLEAR THE SKIN AND SCALP 





wrote it, nor where it first appeared, but it was fre- | 
quently published about a quarter of a century ago. | 


T 


oe skin and scalp diseases, and cleanse the 


NO TRADE, 

| One of the first principles of economy is never to 
buy what you can get along without. Whoever has 
learned this may be said to have started on the road 
to wealth. 










An agent was exhibiting a new-fangled wagon-jack 
near the market, and a colored man who was there 
with his horse and wagon seemed much pleased with 
it until he found that the price was a dollar. 

“Dat settles me,” he said, as he climbed into his | 
vehicle. 

“But it’s worth the money,” persisted the agent. 

“Ize got a cheaper thing, sah.” 

“What is it?” | 

“Why, my ole woman kin hold up de eand of dis 
wagin while I grease de axes, an’ it doan’ cost mea 
cent. 


_ 


AWFUL. 


It used to be said of the Dutch farmers of Pennsy] 
vania that it was easy to see on what their hearts 
were placed—their barns were better than their 
houses, and their cattle received more care than their 


BABY’S SKIN AND SCALP 


CLEANSED, PURIFIED AND BEAUTIFIED 
BY THE CELEBRATED 


REMEDIES. 


of blotches, eruptions, sores, scales and crusts, 


with loss of hair, instantly relieve and speedily cure the most agonizing itching and burning 


blood of all impurities and hereditary humors. 


Every species of infantile humors of the skin, scalp and blood are speedily, permanently and 
| economically cured in early life by the-CuticukA REMEDIES, the purest and best of humor 


cures, thus avoiding years of torture, dis 
figuration and mental as well as physi- 
cal suffering. Parents, remember this 
and do your duty. 

Our oldest child, now six years of 
age, when an infant six months old was 
attacked with a virulent, 
malignant skin disease. All 
ordinary remedies failing, we 
called our family physician, 
who attempted to cure it; 
but it spread with almost in- 
credible rapidity, until the 
lower portion of the little 
fellow’s person, from the 
middle of his back down to 
his knees, was one solid rash, 
ugly, painful, blotched and 
malicious. We had no rest 


wives and children. 


soldier’s speech. 


A Yankee militia captain, whose company was 
about to march against an invading enemy, thus de- 


picted the awful es of the foe’s success : 


“Gentlemen, they wi 
fences.” 
> 


| INVITING AN INVITATION. 


A minister had travelled some distance to preach, 
of his trouble. If he cannot, let him call his physician. | and at the conclusion of the morning service waited 


| for some one to invite him to dine; but the congre- 


gation dispersed without noticing him. 

| 

you go home to dinner with me to-day?” 
“‘Where do you live?” 

| ‘About eighteen miles from here, sir.” 

| “No, b 


| clergyman gravely accepted. 


> 


PREPOSTEROUS. 


as when the cart gets before the horse. 


‘“‘Have you seen a wolf and a 
this way?” asked a hunter of a farmer. 
“That’s what,” answered the farmer; 
| whiz, wa’n’t they goin’, though!” 
“Good! How were they making it?” 


| “Wal, when they went by here the dogs was a leetle 
ahead.” 
ys ~~ 
CORRECT. 


The dull boy sometimes displays an unexpected 


streak of brightness. 
Teacher—Which New En 
itals? 
Boy—New Hampshire. 
Teacher—Indeed! Name them. 
Boy—Capital N and capital H.—Harper’s Bazar. 


— 


It was not a Boston young lady, but an aged col- 
ored woman, who was overheard to declare that there 
weren’t many men in this country as rich as the 


“Roths children.” 


a 


Mk. FANGLE—Why, Johnny, what’s the matter 


with you? 


Johnny (who had just dropped some macaroni off 


his fork)—It has crawled off’ 


It must have been a similar condition of affairs in a 
New England county that prompted the climax of a 


p llay your towns in ashes, mur- 
der your wives and children, and pull down your 


When the house was nearly empty, the minister 
stepped up to a gentleman and said, “Brother, will 


| ut you must dine with me,” answered the 
| brother, with a flushed face, which invitation the 


The word preposterous is literally applicable to a 
state of things in which the natural order is reversed, 


pack of dogs pass 


“and gee 


gland State has two cap- 


at night, no peace by day. 
Finally, we were advised to 
try the CuTicuRA REME- 
DIES. The effect was sim- 
ply marvellous. In three 
or four weeks a complete 
cure was wrought, leaving 
the little fellow’s person as 
white and healthy as though 
he had never been attacked. 
In my opinion, your valua- 
ble remedies saved his life, 
and to-day he is a strong, 
healthy child, perfectly well, 
; no repetition of the disease 
having ever occurred. GEO. B. SMITH, Attorney-at-Law 
REFERENCE: J. G. Weist, Druggist, Ashland, O. and ex-Prosecuting Attorney, Ashland, O. 

My boy, aged nine years, has been troubled all his life with a very bad humor, which 
appeared all over his body in small red blotches, with a dry white scab on them. Last year he 
was worse than ever, being covered with scabs from the top of his head to his feet, and continually 
growing worse, although he had been treated by two physicians. As a last resort, I determined to 
try the CuTicurA REMEDIES, and am happy to say they did all that I could wish. Using them 
according to directions, the humor rapidly disappeared, leaving the skin fair and smooth, and 
performing a thorough cure. The CuTicurA REMEDIES are all you claim for them. They are 
worth their weight in gold to any one troubled as my boy was. 

: GEORGE F. LEAVITT, North Andover, Mass. 

The Cuticura, CuTicurA RESOLVENT and CuTicurA Soap have brought about a marvellous 
cure in the case of a skin disease on my little son, eight years old. I have tried almost all 
remedies and also the most eminent doctors, all alike failing, except the wonderful CuTicurA 
REMEDIES. ED. N. BROWN, 720 N. 16th Street, Omaha, Neb. 


Cuticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying and beautifying the skin and scalp and restoring the hair of children 
and infants and destroying the germs of scrofula and all hereditary humors, the Cuticura Remedies 
are simply infallible. 

Cuticura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, 
clears the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and 
scales, and restores the hair. Cuticura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in 
treating skin diseases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, 
free from pimple, spot, or blemish. Cuticura Resolvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses the 
blood of all impurities and poisonous elements, and thus removes the CAUSE. Hence the Cuticura 
Remedies are the only infallible curatives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples 
to scrofula. 

Price: CUTICURA, 50 cents per box; CUTICURA SOAP, 25 cents; CUTICURA RESOL- 
VENT, $1.00 per bottle. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORA- 
TION, BOSTON, MASS. 

Bes" Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 


PIM BABY’S 






































































































































PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped 
and oily skin prevented by CutTicura Soap. 





Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 
by Cuticura Soap. Absolutely pure. 












